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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Debut of Signor Italo Campanini. 
Tietjens—Trebelli-Bettini—Debut of Signor Rota. 


HIS EVENING (Saturday), May 4, there will be per- 
formed Donizetti's Opera, ‘‘ LUCREZIA BORGIA.” Gennaro, Signor Italo 
Campanini (his first app in England); 11 Duca Alfonso, Signor Rota (his first 
appearance in England); Rustighello, Signor Rinaldini; Liverotto, Signor Sini- 
gaglia ; Gubetta, Signor Zoboli ; Gazella, Signor Casaboni ; Vitelozzo, Signor Balesea ; 
Maffeo Orsini, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; and Lucrezia Borgia, Mdlle. Tietjens. 
Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir Mrowagt Costa. 


NEXT WEEK. 
Seventh Appearance of Mdlle. Marimon.—Extra Night. 
On Monpay Next, May 6th, “DON PASQUALE.” Norina, Mdlle. Marie 
Marimon (her seventh appearance this season). 
Second Appearance of Mdlle. Marie Roze. 

Torspay Next, May 7th, “* FAUST.” 

EXTRA NIGHT. 
TuurspaYy Next, May 9th, Second Appearance of Signor Italo Campanini, 


First Appearance of Mdlle. Clara-Louise Kellogg. 

Satorpay, May llth, Donizetti's Opera, “LINDA DI CHAMOUNI,” Linda, 
Maile. Clara-Louise Kellogg 4 first appearance this season). 

ToespaY, May 14th, “ LES HUGUENOTS " (in which Malle, Carlotta Grossj will 
make her first appearance), 

The opera will commence at half-past Eight. 
PR nnag Stalls, £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s, 

allery, 2s. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be obtained of Mr. Bailey, at the Box Office of Her 
Majesty's Opera, Drury Lane, which is open daily from ten to five ; also at the 
principal Musicsellers and Librarians. 


OPERA CONCERT AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The First Grand Morning Concert of the Season will take place on SaturpDay, May 
11, supported i Ae Artistes of Her Majesty's Opera. The Full Orchestra and 
Chorus of Her Majesty's Opera. Conductor—Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

The Director begs to announce that he has made arrangements by which tickets 
for the Opera Concert, on Saturday May 11, will be also available for the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens and for the International Exhibition. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—GRAND 
SUMMER CONCERT at Three o’clock. Mdile. MARIE MARIMON, Malle. 
Colombo, Mdile. Bundsen, and Mdlle. Marie Roze. Signor Vizzani, Signor Borella, 
Signor Mendioroz, and Signor Foli.—Oonductor—Mr, Manys.—Admission by 
payment at the doors, this day, Five Shillings ; or by Guinea Season Tickets. 


RYSTAL PALAOE.—THIS DAY.— Mob .txz. 
MARIE MARIMON and Malle, MARIE ROZE at the Grand Summer Concert, 


EW PHILHARMONIC OCONCERTS.—The 
next CONCERT will take place in St. Gzorcr’s Hatt, on Wepnespar 
Evening, May 8th, when Madame CAMILLA URSO will make her second appearance 
at these Concerts, The next ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place in Sr. 
James’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY Evening, May 15th, when Madame ARABELLA 
GODDARD will be the Pianist. Conductor—Professor Wylde, Mus. Doc. 


M& FRANK ELMORE and MAD. STRINDBERG- 
é ELMORE, beg to announce that their GRAND ANNUAL BENEFIT 
ONCERT will take place at St. Jamxs’s Haut, on Monpay Evening next, May 
ee at Eight o'clock ly. Vocalists—Malle, Liebhardt, Mdile. Florence 
— Miss Katherine Poyntz, and Miss Edith Wynne; Miss Alice Fairman, Miss 
Purdy, and Malle. Drasdil; Mr. Frank £lmore, Herr Carl Stepan, and Signor 
pararoglia. Instrumentalists — Pianoforte, Madame Strindberg-Elmore, 
re Sanders (age 12 years, pupil of Madame Elmore), and Mdille. Alie 
5 berg (from Finland). Conductors,—Signor Randegger, Signor Ciro Pinsuti, 
Oe Parker, and Mr. Ganz. Sofa Stalls (numbered), 7s. 6d.; Balcony and 
pa rors Stalls (numbered), 5s.; Balcony, 38; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets 
rd had of Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; Mr. Austin’s Ticket 
fice, St. James's Hall; Keith, Prowse & Co., Cheapside; Mr. Hay’s, 4, A 


Exchange Buildings; and of Mr. Frank Elmore, 30, Colville Square, Notting 
The Gi nd Planofortes used op this oseasjon are by Messrs, Kirkuyan & Son, 


























ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
T HIS EVENING (Saturday), April 27, will be 
pe ” 


rformed Meyerbeer's romantic opera, “ DINORA Dinorah, Mdme, 
Adelina Patti (her first appearance this season); Un Capraio, Malle, Scalchi; 
Corentino, Signor Bettini; Un Mietitore, Mr. W. Morgan; Un Cacciatore, Signor 
Capponi; and Hoel, Signor Graziani (his first appearance this season). 


Next week there will be five performances, viz:—-MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY. 


Extra Night. 
On Mowpay Next, May 6th, “FAUST E MARGHERITA. Margherita, Mdme. 
Pauline Lucca. 
On Tugspay Next, May 7th, “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” Rosi hb 
Adelina Patti. . ae 














Extra Night. 
m > TuurspaY Next, May 9th, ‘‘DON GIOVANNI." Zerlina, Madame Adelina 
atti. 





Extra Night. 
On Faivay Next, May 10th, Flotow’s Opera, “MARTHA.” Lady Enrichetta, 
Mdlle, Albani. 


On Saturpay Next, May 11th, Meyerbeer’s Romantic Opera, “ L'AFRIC AINE.” 
Selika, Mdme. Pauline Lucca. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
Patroness—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 

The Annual performance of Handel's Oratorio, ‘‘ MESSIAH,” at Str. Jamxs's 
HALL, on Fripay Evening, May 10th, at Eight o'clock. Mdile. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Ellen Horne, Mdlle. Poole, and Mdme. Patey. Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Hilton, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Principal 
Violin—Mr. J. T. Willy. Organist—Mr. E. J. Hopkins. Trumpet—Mr. T. Harper. 
Conductor—Mr. W. G. Cusins, Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d. Lamborn 
Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street; principal Musicsellers ; and Austin’s Ticket 
Office, St. James's Hall. 


Y SPECIAL DESIRE—PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. Conductor-—-Mr. W. G. Cusins—FOURTH CONCERT, May 
13th, Sr. James's Hatt, Eight o’clock. Schubert's two movements in B flat; Con- 











“certo, Pianoforte a, Mons. E M. Delaborde; Overture, “Ruy Blas” 
0 


(Mendelssohn); Symphony, . 8, in F (Beethoven); Overture, ‘* Masaniello”’ 
(Auber). Vocalists—Mdlle. Carlotta Patti and Herr Walter, of the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna (his first appearance). Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 7s.; to places where evening 
dress is not necessary, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


~ s 

R. HENRY LESLIE'S ‘CONCERTS.—SUMMER 

SERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS will be given at St. James's 

HALL, on Monpay Morning, May 13th, Tuurspay Evening, May 30th, and Wzongs- 

DAY Morning, June 19th, Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdile. Maria Roze, Madame Trebelli- 

Bettini, Signor Italo Campanini, Signor Agnesi, Signor Foli, and Mr. Henry 

Lesiie’s Choir, at the first of Henry Leslie's Summer Concerts, Tickets, 10s. 6d., 

5s., and = 6d., at the principal Publishers and Libraries, and at Austin’s Office, St. 
James's Hall. 


| tgp BONDY begs to announce that her ANNUAL 

MORNING CONCERT will take place on Sarurpay, 11th May, at the 
Queen's Concert Rooms, to commence at Three o’clock. Vocalists—Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Frenie, Herr Carl Bohrer. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte, Malle. 
Bondy; Violin, Herr Josef Ludwig; Viola, Mr. W. H. Hann; Violoncello, M. 
Vieuxtemps. Conductors—Mr. Enziau, Mr. Le potegem and Mr. Eisoldt. Reserved 
Seats, 10s, 6d.; Family Tickets (to admit three) one guinea ; Unreserved Seats, 5s... 
to be had of Mr. Hall, at the Rooms, and of Mdile. Bondy, 17, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 


R. SALAMAN’S EVENING CONCERT, 

St, Grorces Hatt, Tuzspay, 7th May, Eight o’clock. Mesdames Conneau, 

Regan, R. Doria, Cherer, Fennell; Messrs. Rizzelli, Caravoglia, Federici, Waldec, 
Distin, Graham, Salaman, Richard ndland. 

Albert, Ganz, and Francesco Berger. Area Stalls, 10s. fans Baleony is, 73.; 


few Unreserved Seats, at 5s., of Mr. 1 
Chappell’, Lambora Cock's, and at St, George's Hail. Programmes ready, 
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R. W. H. HOLMES’ PIANOFORTE AND 

MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT (by kird permission), at the Residence of 

Tus Lapy Mary Wrnpsor Cuive, 53, GRosvENOR STREET, on Saturpay Morning, 

May 11th, at Half-past Three o'clock. Programmes and Tickets, Half-a-Guinea 

each (not transferable), to be had only of Mr. W. H. Holmes, 36, Beaumont Street, 
Marylebone. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY.—Berrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, W.—President, Sir Jutivs Benepict; Director, Herr SoHUBERTH, 
SIXTH SEASON, 1872. The next Concerts of the Society this Season will 
take place on Thursdays, May 9th, and June 13th. The Concerts of the 
Schubert Society afford an excellent opportunity for young rising artists to 
make their appearance in public, Prospectus and full particulars on application to 
H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec, 


M® ADOLPHE SCHLOESSER’'S EVENING 
CONCERT, on Wepvespay, 8th May, at the Hanover Square Rooms, at 
Half-past Eight. Vocalists—Mdlle. Carola and Monsieur Valdec, Instrumentalists 
—MM. Straus, Wiener, Zerbini, Daubert, W. Macfarren, Dannreuther, Beringer, 
and Schloesser, Conductor—Mr. Zerbini. Stalls, half a guinea each, at Messrs. 
Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street: Messrs, Cramer's, 201, Regent Street ; and of Mr. 
Adolphe Schloesser, 25, Devonshire Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 








M. ALEXANDRE BILLET 


Has the honour to announce that he will give 


THREE RECITALS 


oF 


PIANOFORTH MUSIC. 


On THURSDAYS, MAY 16 end 30, and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 1872 
AT 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE. 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


For the Concerted Pieces, M. Bitter has secured the valuable services of the 
following eminent Artists :— 
VIOLINS. 
Madame CAMILLA URSO, Mr. HENRY HOLMES, and Mons. SAINTON,. 
TEOLA ose és os i Herr GOFFRIE. 
VIOLONCELLO RY ye Re ee ye Mons, PAQUE, 
5 Dovusie Bass - - vi M. alld 


WORKS TO BE PERFORMED DURING THE SERIES. 

Fiast Recirat—Grand Trio, in B fiat, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
(Schubert); Sonata, in G, Op. 31, No. 1 (Beethoven); Sonata, in G Minor, Op. 129, 
No. 4, for Pianoforte and Violin (Joachim Raff); a. Pastorale (Steibelt); 0, 
“ Midi” (Field). 

Second Recirat—Trio, in D minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
(Schumann); Sonata, in A fiat (Weber); Quartet, in B minor (Mendelssohn); 
a, Studies, 6. Grande Valse (Chopin). 

TuirD RecitaL—Quintet (Dussek); Fantasia, in F sharp minor (Mendelssohn) ; 
Sonata, in A major, for Pianoforte and Violin (Mozart); a. Prelude and Fugue 
(Handel) ; b. Prelude and Fugue (Bach); Grand Trio, in B flat, Op. 97 (Beethoven), 

At each Recital there will be two Vocal Pieces, 

Sofa, Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), for the series, £1 18.; Single Tickets, 
10s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), for the series, 10s, 6d,; Single 
Ticket, 5s; Area and Back Balcony, 1s. Subscriptions received at Messrs, 
Lamborn Cock & Co,’s, 62, New Bond Street; Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond 
Street; Ollivier’s, 39, Old Bond Street; and at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. 


“SIR ROLAND.” 


Hse CARL BOHRER, from the Royal Opers, 
ind 


Dresden, will sing Henry Smamr's new Song, “SIR ROLAND,” at Malle, 


y's Concert, May 11th. 
“SWEET EVENING AIR.” 


R. VERNON RIGBY will sing Witrorp Moraan’s 
new Song, “SWEET EVENING AIR,” at Mr. John Cheshire’s Harp 
Concert, St. George's Hall, June 10; and at all his Concert Engagements, 


Miss OLARA DORIA, having been re-engaged for the 

Italian Season of the Parepa-Rosa Company in America, begs leave to 
announce that she will return to London atout the middle of May. All communica- 
tions to be addressed to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street. 


Dae. ANNA RENZI (Pupil of Signor Graffigna, 
of Milan), having just arrived in London from Italy, is open to receive 
Engagemonts, Address, 194, Golden Square, 


IGNOR and MADAME GUSTAVE GARCIA have 


arrived in London for the season. Address,17, Lanark Villas, Maida Hill, 
Mr. GARCIA is engaged at Baden-Baden from June 18th to June 25th, befure and 
after which period he can accept Engagements for Concerts, Soirees, &c, 


Gian OR GIULIO ALARY begs to announce that he 
has arrived in town for the Season. Address, 4, Piccadilly, W. 


MDLLE. THERESE LIEBE. 
M DLLE. THERESE LIEBE (violinist) begs to 
announce her Return from her Provincial Tour, and that she will remain in 
London for the Season. Communications about Engagements for Concerts, Soirées, 
uartet Parties, &c., to be addressed to Mdlle. Liebe’s residence, No. 7, Saunder's 
oad, Royal Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 


Miss LINA GLOVER begs to inform her Friends and 
Papils that she is in Town for the Season. Letters respecting Uratorios, 
Concerts, &c., to be addressed to her Residence, 11, Albany Street, N.W. 


R. ARTHUR BYRON begs to announce that he is. 
prepared to accept Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c. All applications 
to be addressed to Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


M:: GREAVES (Bess).— Al Applications for Oratorios, 


Concerts, &c,, to Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, 


ISS FENNELL begs to announce that she is in 
Lendon for the Season, and prepared to accept Engagements for Oratorios, 
‘oncerts, Soirees, &c. All communications to be addressed to Mr. Cuningham 
































‘Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 





R. A LOCKWOOD having returned to London will 
accept Engagements as Soloist, and to give Lessons on the Harp. 
31, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N. 
22a, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
DME. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 
Friends and Pupils that she has removed to the above address, and that she 
continues to give Lessons on the Guitar and Concertina. 
REMOVAL. 


M ADAME BODDA PYNE (Miss Louisa Fyne and 
Mr. FRANK BODDA beg to announce their REMOVAL to No, 4, Colville 
Gardens, Bayswater, W. 











MR. W. H. CUMMINGS 


Has the honour to announce the first performance of his 
NEW CANTATA, 


“THE FAIRY RING,” 


ON FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 24ru, 1872. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Principal Vocalists—Miss EDITH WYNNE, Mapame PATEY, Mr. W. H. 
CUMMINGS, and Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, 

The BAND will be complete, and comprise members of the Orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society, &c. Solo Harp—Mr. John Thomas. 

The CHORUS will consist of members of the Choir of the Oratorio Concerts (by 
the kind permission of the Directors and Mr. J. Barnby). 

The Second Part of the Programme will be a MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION 
of MUSIC. 

The following eminent Artists will also appear—Mapame LEMMENS SHER- 
RINGTON, Mr. PATEY, Mr. MAYBRICK, and Mapamze ARABELLA 
GODDARD. 

Conductors—Mr, F, Stsnistaus and Mr. Josep Barney. 

Stalls, 103. 6d,; Balcony, 5s.; Area and Gallery, Is, ‘Tickets to be obtained of 

Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, aud the principal Musicsellers. 





“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R. GEORGE PERKEN will sing the above popular 
song (by desire) at St, George's Hall (Mr. Sidney Smith’s Recital), on 
Wednesday, 1éth inst, 





‘TON COLLEGE CHAPEL. — Two or Three 
CHORISTERS WANTED to fill vacancies, Salary, from £25 to £40 per 
annum, according to proficieney, with Education free in the Choristers’ School, 
Terms, three months’ notice on either side before cancelling agreement. Duties, 
daily service. Apply to Dr. Maclean, Eton Collége. No boy not having fair pro- 
ficiency in Cathedral Choir Singing need apply. 


A ace OOLLEGE. — An ARTICLED PUPIL 
WANTED by the Organist and Music Director. An ex-Chorister preferred, 
Apply to Dr. Maclean. 


ri 
dig ew SOLOIST WANTED, for Curist Cxurcs, 
Lancaster Gate. Duties, Sunday Morning and Evening, and Saturday After- 
noon Rehearsal. Salary, £30 per annum. Application, with Testimonials, to be 
sent to C. G. Verrinder, 15, Westbury Road, Westbourne Square, W. 


, Y 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, Queen's CoLiece, 
Oxford.—The post will be vacant at Midsummer. Daily Evening Service, 
and two Services on Sundays, during Term. Salary, £100 per anuum, Candidates 
are requested to apply (by letter only) to the Precentor, on or before the 31st of 
May next, stating age, and enclosing testimonials of ability to train boys. 


7 TUNERS.—Wanted, in a large Musical Establish- 

ment, a YOUNG MAN, of good manners and address, capable of trying 4 
piano with effect, He would be required to act as in-door Tuner and Wareroom 
Salesman over the Piano department. If a good Piano player, additional wages 
might be earned by attending balls, &c. No one need apply whose character will 
not bear strict investigation. One who had acted in a similar capacity in a Music 
Warehouse, or had some knowledge of the retail Piano trade preferred. To a suitable 
person fair remuneration would be given. Address, giving particulars and salary 
expected, to Pigott & Co., 112, Grafton Street, Dublin, _ _ 
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THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


The concert in the “Handel Orchestra” yesterday began 
about four o’clock. On the arrival of the distinguished party who 
occupied the Royal box, the National Anthem was performed by 
a chorus and orchestra upwards of 2,000 in number; and thea 
followed the new Te Deum Laudamus, written by Mr. Arthur 
Seymour Sullivan 7 for the occasion of this ‘“ Thanks- 
giving ” féte, and dedicated, by permission—a favour but seldom 
accorded,—to her Majesty the Queen. Of this new work by our 
young countryman we are glad to be able to speak in terms of 
unqualified praise. It is not only, in our opinion, the most 
finished composition for which we are indebted to his pen, but 
an honour to English art. It is written for soprano solo, chorus, 
orchestra, organ, and military band. The military band is not 
an absolute necessity, but may be employed ad libitum; its effect, 
however, as introduced in the last chorus, is so bright and un- 
common that it would be a pity to present the work without it. 
The Te Deum comprisesseven numbers. The first begins with 
a slow and majestic prelude for orchestra, in which a fragment 
of Dr. Croft’s church tune known as “St, Ann’s,” bearing a 
strong affinity to the theme of one of the most famous of J. 8. 
Bach’s organ fugues, is introduced. The chorus (C major) is in 
the same strain, and the words, “All the earth doth worship 
Thee,” are set toa short fugato, At the repetition of ‘ We praise 
Thee,” &c., full choral harmony is resumed; and “ To Thee all 
angels cry aloud” becomes the text for a well-developed fugue, 
which, but for certain episodical passages, might also be called 
Handelian in style. Still better is the second number—‘ To 
‘Thee Cherubim and Seraphim continually do cry” (E flat)—for 
soprano solo, with chorus. The setting of the words, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” in which the chorus is 
alternately accompanied by orchestra and left alone, is singularly 
impressive, and there is a Rossinian touch in the charming triplet 
melody allotted to the solo (sung to perfection by Mdlle. Tietjens). 
The interest of the work increases as it goes on. The third 
number—a grand chorus—“The glorious company of the 
Apostles praise Thee’’—is one of the most striking and original in 
the Te Deum, In this is interpolated the first Gregorian tone (G), 
harmonized with great ingenuity, especially in one place, where, 
the tune being preserved intact, the harmony takes it into a 
different key. ‘The words, “‘'Thou art the King of Glory,” are set 
to what musicians technically term a cauon, ‘four in one,” and 
this, with a characteristic accompaniment for the orchestra, is de- 
veloped so skilfully as to justify us, without entering into further 
detail, in proclaiming Mr. Sullivan a thorough master of contra- 
puntal device. The fourth number is an air for soprano (B 
minor), ‘‘ When Thou tookest on Thee to deliver man”—a strain 
of continuous melody as beautiful as it is pathetic. This was 
<r sung by Mdlle. Tietjens, and accompanied by the 
orchestra with a delicacy beyond praise. No. 5, chorus, ‘We 
believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge” (B major), is less 
original, if not less meritorious in a purely artistic sense, than 
the pieces which precede and follow it. What with the style of its 
melody, and its triplet orchestral accompaniment, we are too 
frequently reminded of Mendelssohn, and especially of certain 
passages in St. Paul. But, in other respects, there is no room for 
criticism, No. 6, soprano solo, with chorus (G)—* O Lord save 
Thy people ’—has much worthy of notice, more, in fact, than we 
can find time to dwell upon. ‘The second part, ‘‘ Day by day we 
magnify Thee,” begins with a very tuneful choral quartet, the 
theme led off by the tenors, answered by the basses, and echoed 
by the sopranos, though not further developed, as might have 
been anticipated, in the strict form of a “round” or “ canon,” 
In this number we have a fresh reference to the Gregorian tone, 
already mentioned, where the. words, ‘OQ Lord, save Thy 
ag 3 occur—than which nothing could be more appropriate. 
No, 7 “ Vouchsave, O Lord ” (C)—the final chorus, and conclud- 
ing portion of the Te Deum is a worthy climax. In this Mr. 
Sullivan has put forth all his strength, and with eminent success. 
The orchestral prelude is identical with that with which the work 
commences, and, the key being also identical, we have that 
homogeneity sometimes absent even from compositions far more 
ambitious in design and character. Here, again, the stately 
tune of Dr. Croft (St, Ann's”) is used with striking effect, 





both in tke opening and elsewhere. ‘The words, ‘“O Lord, 
let thy mercy lighten upon us,” are wedded to a 
masterly fugue, from which, though here and there slightly 
reminded of St. Paul, we cannot withhold admiration. The 
introduction of the military band, near the close, the reappearance 
of the ‘‘St. Ann’s ” tune, now made the theme of the ‘“‘ Domine 
salvam fac Reginam” (‘‘O Lord save the Queen”) for voices in 
unisoh, and: the ultimate working up, merit all eulogy. It is 
agreeable to have to describe in such terms the work of a native 
musician composed for so important an occasion. The perfor- 
mance generally, under the vigilant direction of Mr. Manns, was, 
all things considered, remarkably good. - At the end Mr. Sullivan 
was loudly called for, and on appearing in the orchestra was 
uproariously cheered, the members of the band and chorus heartily 
joining in the demonstration. It will suffice to give the programme 
to by the 


of the second part of the concert, which was listen 
Royal visitors from one end to the other :— 
Overture, Semiramide (by special desire) 
Romanza, “ Quanda Le Sere” (Zuisa 
Fancelli aa ada a aad sai eda 
Chorale, ‘‘Sleepers, wake” (St. Paul) (by special 


ee ... Rossini, 
Miller), Signor 
: Verdi. 
Mendelssohn. 
Boyce. 
Pacini. 


desire) ae ha aie ; 
Air, ‘‘ Hearts of Oak” Signor Foli 
Grand Scena, Niobe, Madlle. Tietjens 
Chorus, “ May no rash intruder” (Solomon) 
Overture, Der Freischutz ca Be cad he feber. 
Part Song, “ The Hardy Norseman” (by special desire) Pearsall, 
“God Bless the Prince of Wales”—solo by Malle. 
Tietjens _ a aes pee p Brinley Richards. 
Except that every number was applauded, and that Signor 
Foli was encored in the fine old English naval song of Dr. 
Boyce’s ‘ Hearts of Ouk,” it is unnecessary to say anything 
about this selection of familiar pieces. The overtures were 
—- played, the solos were given as well as could 
be wished, and the chorale, chorus, and part-sorg left nothing to 
desire. 
The number of admissions by season tickets was 16,232; ditto 
on payment, 9,966 ; total visitors, 26,198. 


—— 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

When an oratorio has been so long before the public as Sir 
Michael Costa’s Eli, the public have, in some way or other, made 
up their minds with respect to its merit, and the place it should 
hold in their esteem. Vox populi, vor Dei may be no more true 
of things musical than of things political or social; but, after all, 
the general opinion has its weight, and more often inclines to 
truth rather than to error. Judged by this test, Eli can only be 
looked upon as a fortunate work. ‘The usual fate of oratorios, 
since Mendelssohn’s death, has been a short, if not a merry life, 
and then, as Mr. Carlyle might put it, to “ disappear into space.” 
Eli is an exception; it survives, and that in a state of vigour, 
having been heard, within the last few months, at several places 
in the provinces, and always with favour. Whether Eli will 
continue to be thus lucky time must show; but, meanwhile, it has 
an unchallengeable claim upon the Sacred Harmonic Society, who 
owe their conductor more than any attention to his works can pay. 
Its claim was recognized on Friday night week, by a performance 
under Sir Michael’s own direction, which must have gratified the 
composer as much as it obviously delighted the audience. Naturally 
enough, everybody engaged took a special interest in the result, 
and did all that was possible to make that result a success. Thus 
may we explain the rare merit shown alike by principals, band, 
and chorus, and the production of effects which, for grandeur, it 
would not be easy to surpass. Under conditions so favourable, 
Eli could hardly miss a warm reception; and the encores were 
more numerous than those usually permitted in Exeter Hall. 
The choral and orchestral effects were sometimes overpowering, 
which, Lee, explains why the encores did not extend to them ; 
but no possible compliment should have been withheld after the 
chorus, “Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth us with 
benefits,” the elaborate fugue in which was given magni- 
ficently. A finer ensemble never came under our observation. 
Other numbers were no less satisfactory in their degree, and the 
concerted pieces rivalled the solos in attractiveness. The 

ag ne vocalists were Madame Sherrington, Madame Patey 
Mr, ernon Rigby, Mr, D. Christian, and ‘Signor Foli, each o: 
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whom proved thoroughly equal to the task in hand. Madame 
Sherrington’s success in the animated air, “I will extol thee, 
O Lord,” was immense, and right well deserved, by singing 
which combined pure tone with admirable execution and the proper 
spirit.. An “encore” compelled Madame Sherrington to give 
the air a second time, and she did it with enhanced effect. 
Samuel’s two prayers, ‘‘Lord, from my bed,” and ‘“ This 
night I lift my heart to thee,” afforded Madame Patey an oppor- 
tunity, of displaying her rich voice and impressive style. That in 
the case of thisfavourite artist, both voice and style improve astime 
goes on, was never more clearly shown. Mr. Rigby exerted 
himself with much success in the well-known war song, sparing 
no effort in order that justice might be done to music lying 
within the means of very few. He was equally happy in the 
melodious duet (with Madame Sherrington), ‘‘ Wherefore is thy 
soul cast down?” his fine voice and careful execution helping 
no little towards the “encore.” Mr. Christian was satisfactory 
in the music of the Man of God ; and, in that of Eli, Signor Foli 
acquitted himself with unwonted ability and effect. The part is 
not a sensational one, and depends less upon tours de force than 
upon artistic and impressive delivery. ‘These requisites Signor 
Foli supplied, and the result left little or nothing to desire. 
M. Sainton was, as usual, chef d’attaque, and Mr, Coward played 
the organ part with his customary skill. 

The performance of Eli ended the season at Exeter Hall ; the 
remaining subscription concerts being announced to take place in 
the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, 


o—— 
ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


The directors of these concerts did an act of justice to a great 
and too-much-neglected oratorio by the performance, last Wed- 
nesday evening week, of Mendelssohn's St. Paul. Referring to 
that early example of the composer’s genius, we can barely re- 
frain from a discussion of its merits as compared with those of 
Elijah, and from inquiring the reason why the almost unexampled 
popularity of the second work has thrown the first into the back 
ground. But, though the temptation to do this is strong, a better 
course will be to insist, in the light of the interpretation its music 
has just received, upon the absolute merit of St. Paul, and its 
claim to rank among the noblest of oratorios. ‘That claim, by 
the way, is most readily conceded by all who are best able to 
appreciate what is dignified and impressive in religious music. The 
work does not want for contrast ; and we need only refer to the 
choruses, “‘ Stone him to death” and ‘* O be gracious, ye immor- 
tals,” in order to show that Mendelssohn has adorned it with 
dramatic and descriptive music of the finest order. But the 
general tone of St. Paul harmonises with the lofty and somewhat 
severe character of its subject, the composer’s fine perception of 
what was fitting being aided by that profound admiration for 
Sebastian Bach which is so plainly declared in some of Mendels- 
sohn’s most interesting early compositions. St. Paul, therefore, 
is not so readily appreciable as its more dramatic and more 
striking (because more highly-coloured) successor, Elijah. 
Upon this fact rests the hope of those who desire that the 
earlier oratorio should take its proper place ; and every such per- 
formance as the one under notice brings the consummation nearer. 

We must speak of Wednesday evening week’s doings in terms 
of almost unqualified praise, because hardly a beauty in Mendels- 
sohn’s score failed to make itself felt and understood. The 
orchestra did its work with rare precision, and the well- 
trained voices were quite at home with the almost dainty part- 
writing of the choruses, as well as with the richly harmonized 
chorales. We may cite from one category the heathen. hymn 
already named, and from another the pathetic elegy, ‘‘ Happy 
and blest are they,” as affording examples of very nearly perfect 
execution. ‘T'he solos were worthy of the concerted pieces, some 
of them, indeed, making an unusually great effect. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington gave “I will sing of Thy great mercy” 
with marked purity of style; but her most unqualified success 
was in “Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets.” Miss 
Julia Elton did her very best in the contralto music, and was 
applauded after “ But the Lord is mindful of his own,” as was 
Mr, Whitney after ‘OQ God have mercy,” and “ Consume them 
all,” the former air suiting the American bass’s powerful, but not 
very flexible, voice, better than its companion, Mr, Sims Reeves, 





who was assisted in the subordinate music of the tenor part by Mr. 
Nordblom, made an extraordinary impression by his delivery of 
‘+ Be thou faithful unto death.” His effort was worthy alike of 
the beauty of the song and the fame of the artist ; indeed, it must 
have satisfied the most exigent, while delighting the audience 
in the highest degree. Tumultuous demands were made for a 
repetition, but they met with a refusal which was at once 
politic and proper. Mr. Docker again did good service at the 
organ, and Mr. Barnby conducted, with even more than his 
ordinary carefulness and zeal. 


eS 
Mendelssohn’s first oratorio, St. Paul, was produced under 
Mr. Barnby’s direction on Wednesday week, in Exeter Hall; and 
we trust that the large audience who assembled to hear it were 
moved to ask why a work so noble is so much neglected. Nota 
few of those amateurs by whom the manifold beauties of St. Paul 
are intimately known contend that the oratorio must be placed at 
least upon a level with Elijah. Into the justice of their conten- 
tion we shall not inquire ; but evidently much might be said for 
it. An argument in its favour might even be founded upon the 
immense popularity enjoyed by Elijah as compared with St. Paul. 
Popularity, as yet, is a test of merit, if at all, only by regarding 
that which finds readiest acceptance as the least worthy. But, 
in any case, the always classical—sometimes severely classical— 
beauty of St. Paul must ever command the admiration of those 
whose taste is refined, Mr. Barnby may be congratulated upon 
a capital performance. His chorus and orchestra were thoroughly 
up to their work, and scarcely a hitch occured from the opening 
bars of the overture to the final chord. In this respect the enjoy- 
ment of the connoisseurs present could hardly have been exceeded. 
Nor were the soloists behind-hand in efficiency. Madame Sher- 
ington sang the lovely airs, ‘‘ I will sing of ‘ h great mercies,” 
and “ Jerusalem, ” in the best manner. Miss Eiton never gave 
‘‘ But the Lord is mindful ” in better taste ; and if Mr. Whitney 
was sometimes loud, he was always intelligent and musicianly. 
But the crowning success was achieved by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
whose delivery of the beautiful air, ‘‘ Bethou faithful unto death,” 
was — to any previous achievement of that consummate artist. 
A reading of the music more refined, expression more suitable, 
and an effect more thoroughly harmonious could not be desired. 
The audience felt this as by a common instinct, and the last note 
was followed by tumultuous applause, which continued ti)l Mr. 
Reeves had twice bowed his acknowledgments. No greater suc- 
cess can be imagined. The whole performance was well received 
and we may now hope that St. Paul will be an annual feature at 
these concerts. 
——— 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE THANKSGIVING. 
(To the Editor of the‘ Musical World.”) 

Sir.—A grand festival, in celebration of the recovery of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, took place at the Crystal Palace on 
Wednesday, May Ist. The soli on this occasion were sung by Malle. 
Tietjens, Signori Fancelli and Foli.. No one, | am sure, would wish to 
say a word in disparagement of these artists, but, on such an occasion, 
English singers should certainly have held a prominent position. Ata 
like festival in Germany, Italy, or elsewhere, save in England, 1 
hardly think directors would have engaged, exclusively, foreigners, im- 
plying thereby the incapacity of their compatriots to assist at an event of 
such national importance. ‘I'rusting that you will find a place for 
these lines in your influential journal.—l am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Sussoriser, 


Cotoang.—Dr. Ferdinand Hiller has received from the Grand-Duke 
of Baden the Cross of the Order of the Zihringer Lion, First Class. 

DusseLporF.—The forty-ninth Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine 
will be celebrated here, under the direction of Herren Anton Rubinstein 


and Julius Tausch, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st inst. The principal 
artists will be Madame Parepa-Rosa, soprano, from London; Herr Otto, 
from Berlin, tenor; Herr Gura, from Leipsic, barytone; Herr Robicek, 
from Rotterdam, bass; Professor Leopold Auer, from St. Petersburg, 
solo violin ; and Herr Knappe, from Solingen, organ. The programme 
will be as follows: First day.—Cantata, “Ich hatte viel Bektimmer- 
niss,” J. S. Bach ; Symphony, No. 8, F major, L. van Beethoven ; Ode 
on St. Cecilia’s Day, Handel. Second Day.—Symphony in D minor, 
R. Schumann ; Mirjams Siegesgesang, for soprano, solo, and chorus, Franz 
Schubert; Overture to Oberon, Weber; Der Thurm zu. Babel, sacred 
opera, Rubjnstein, Third day.—Miseellaneous Concert, 
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PAULINE LUCCA AT DRESDEN. 


What we have wished and desired for years—says a Dresden 
paper—namely : the appearance here of the first operatic singer 
in Germany, Pauline Lucca, is now a thing of the past, and has 
been attended with an amount of success completely realising the 
expectations we had formed of it. As Angéle, in Le Domino Noir, 
and as Margarethe, in Faust, the fair and popular singer appeared 
on our boards, and her two evenings’ engagement sufficed to awake 
in this town, also, as mad a Lucca-enthusiasm as any in Berlin it- 
self, But who could withstand the magic of such genuine geniality! 
Not only are Mdme. Lucca’s material resources so taking, but 
she possesses an intellectual element by which she achieves her 
principal victories, and which imparts the highest value to what 
she does. Any special notice of the above characters strikes us 
as superfluous, and, as for the material success, you may imagine 
that for yourself, without my having to describe all the details of 
the ovations paid the lady.—Our local artists seemed to exert 
themselves with peculiar zeal. Herr Jiiger sang Faust admira- 
bly, delighting the public with warmth of delivery, purity, and 
elevation of tone, and excellent acting. Herr Kohler sang 
Mephisto very well; if he would do something more in the way 
of acting and make-up, he would be an unrivalled representa- 
tive of the part. Mdlle. Pischler, as Siebel, was, according to 
her usual custom at present, exceedingly lackadaisical, and 
smiled with complacent coolness at the audience. There was 
nothing else in the two performances deserving of notice, We 
all know that Herren Dettmer and Eichberger are good in Le 
Domino Noir, 

“Let her come”—says Dr. Schmidt—‘she is an artist 
crowned with success throughout Europe, but we will see 
for all that whether she is really and truly such a phenome- 
non.” Remarks of this description might have been heard 
at every little wine-shop, when it was reported that Madame 
Lucca intended visiting Dresden, to perform twice at the 
Theatre Royal. Well, she came! Was it curiosity, or 
what was it, which made a great crowd flock to the railway- 
station when the prima donna arrived? This is something I do 
not know, but there is one fact I do know, and that is: all hearts 
were won as the elastic little lady tripped lightly along to her 
carriage, and looked from the window upon the throng with an 
eye which flashed with an unusual brilliancy, and seemed actually 
almost to laugh.—Madame Lucca appeared as Angile, in Le 
Domino Noir, and as Margarethe, in Gounod’s Faust. Though 
the prices were doubled, the house was crammed to the ceiling on 
both evenings. When the Dresdeners make up their minds to 
spend a deal of money, they expect something extraordinary, and 
if they do not get it, are terribly abusive. At the beginning of 
Mdme. Lucca’s first performance, the audience sat, so to speak, 
with all their bristles up—but against heaven-bestowed geniality 
opposition is useless. Scarcely had Mdme. Lucca sung the first 
few notes, before there was a murmur of approbation through the 
house ; at the conclusion of the first air, the entire audience 
applauded ; and, by the end of the performance, Mdme. Lucca had 
been called on fourteen times! Such was the reception accorded 
to this most celebrated artist as Angéle. As Margarethe, she had 
already to deal with a public worked up to so high a pitch of enthu- 
siasm, that one felt inclined to believe that the people inhabiting 
the banks of the yellow Elbe had been turned into natives of some 
southern clime. For two performances Mdme. Lucca received 
1,200 thalers—will not our Friends the democrats be savage ! 

“Ts it possible?” is the question everyone must ask—(says the 
principal Dresden paper)—who was at the Temporary Theatre. 
‘Is it possible?” ‘There was a regular pitched battle. Before, 
however, describing the scene by day to the Dresdeners, and, 
above all, to our _— friends, we will throw a little light 
upon the scene of the night previous. As early as ten p.m., the 
day before yesterday, dark figures, prepared for everything, 
posted themselves before the doors of the theatre, so as to be 
present when the box-office opened, some eleven hours afterwards. 
New comers kept continually flocking up, Several times in the 
course of the night, the patrol came round, and drove off those 
who thus laughed to scorn all sanitary considerations, But the 
crowd always assembled again, A few were enveloped in 
some kind of wep per, but many with only an ordinary coat on, 
anda scarf round their neck, stood there in thin boots, The 





least these thoughtless individuals can do is to catch a severe 
cold, is it not? And all this commotion was about little Madame 
Lucea! At the usual early hour for opening the box-office, a long 
row of persons extended from the doors of the theatre right across 
the street as far as the Bellevue Hotel. The excitement, tension of 
feeling, abuse, shivering, and agony from crushed corns, were 
general, but no one gave way. There they stood, like a wall, 
unshakeable! The majority were supplied with provisions in 
the shape of rolls, coffee, and rum, for ten hours. The 
serving men—and they formed the principal contingent—hit, 
during the night, upon the plan of giving a number to each of 
their colleagues who arrived later, so that the earliest comers still 
preserved the advantage. Ofcourse, however, when the box office 
was open, many persons endeavoured toslip by deceit andstratagem 
intoa place near the doors. The forcible ejection, which invariably 
followed, of the intruders from the ranks, gave rise to innumera- 
ble comic scenes. As we have said, it was a regular pitched 
battle. Among the members of the crowd furthest from the 
doors, there reigned a deep calm, as though they were collecting 
their energies for the grand moment of the general fight which 
awaited everyone at the doors, no matter whether he was a serving- 
man, gentleman, government official, or cabdriver—for all classes 
of society, were represented. In the midst of the hubbub, the 
representatives of the law, with their glittering helmets, were 
doing battle valiantly. Several arrests are said to have taken 
place. Fabulously high prices were offered for tickets. The 
celebrated little lady has various contusions to answer for, but 
we trust they will not affect her voice. 
—_—_—_eror- 
THE REIGN OF THE ROSAS. 
(From the‘* New York World, April 7th.”) 


Mr. Carl Rosa is earning the right toa statue in the Central Park, 
For the man who puts Italian opera on a lasting basis here, deserves 
himself to be put upon an equally imperishable foundation, and to be 
looked at by successive generations of admiring Americans with some- 
thing of the same gratified wonder that their fathers looked upon the 
Trovatore and Don Giovanni, given with four great artists instead of one. 
Nobody but the man who undertakes to write about opera knows what 
a luxury a first-class opera is. For nobody else can know how second 
and third-class opera is hedged about by platitudes and imperative 
indefiniteness, and elegant non-committal verbiage. The good thing, 
when it comes, comes demanding commendation in exact and positive 
terms, and frank ‘unqualified utterance being a gift of the gods to great 
singers, curiously awakens some of the same power in the listeners. 
This is one of the magic secrets of music. 

The three nights of Italian opera which the past week gave us were 
extraordinary nights. Unless the present music madness becomes 
confirmed, and the improvement in lyric representation goes 
on for the next ten years, those nights will be remembered for their 
artistic excellences and the wonderful ardour of the public. In truth 
they mark a new era in opera, For the first time in America the 
management has met the public demand with adequate talent, and the 
public, as the press has always declared it would, has met the manage- 
ment with a patronage and approval that has almost taken its breath 
away. Thosethree nightsrepresent a sum total of 25,000 dols. contributed 
willingly by a young people to an old art. It was never done before— 
even in those countries where the art and the peoples are alike old. St. 
Petersburgh, with its princely patrons, Vienna, Milan, Paris, London, 
never did anything like it. It was reserved for New York to demon- 
strate the American proposition that the people themselves are the 
most liberal patrons of what is good, and that subsidies and aristrocratic 
backers and government charity of any kind do not furnish as whole- 
some and generous a support to musical art as the public themselves, I 
am especially glad that the young impresario, Carl Rosa has worked out 
this truth to the satisfaction of everybody. It is the crowning work ofa 
season of music extraordinary for its accomplishments in behalf of art in 
America. Somehow he reminds me, in this musical war, of the 
young Napoleon.’ “His comprehensive ideas and celerity of action, 
his indefatigable energy, the splendour of his equipments, and 
the dazzling glory of his achievements puzzle the older and 
sleepier generals, and win the admiration of the people. He 
never rests. I believe he does now and then fling himself down after 
the manner of ‘ the little corporal’ and snatch a few winks of sleep 
while his cohorts are burnishing their arms, but it is a common saying 
among orchestras, and choruses, and railroad conductors, that he always 
manages to keep an eye open. It is only a few years ago that he came 
here a modest fiddler and appealed in a quiet way to cultivated people 
in concerts. Even then he attracted attention. He got more tone out 





of his violin than many other men who were old favourites. Some- 
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thing of the artist's strenuous nature and thoroughness of purpose was 
discernible in his instrament, and beyond and above all that, something 
of the conscientious principle of all true success was always discernible 
in the man. Nobody was ever more fortunate in opportunities. 
Apollo himself must have arranged them. 

The greatest of all opportunities was Parepa. Ah! to a manager, she 
was like a noble river to a city which pours the wealth of all coufftries 
at its feet, even though the city make no efforts to secure them. 
But opportunities are nothing without the pluck to seize them. He 
seized Parepa. After that he held the continent, For a man who 
could prove to a doubting world that English onera could be made both 
worthy and remunerative there was but one other step. That was to 
prove the same thing for Italian opera! And here is where our violin 
virtuoso has suddenly developed from an artist to an authority, Come 
now, every one of us is born into this wretched world with more or 
less original managerial sin. If it were not for the restraining influence 
of our good angels we should all lapse into management, and the world 
would, sooner or later, be equally torn by prima donnas and impresarios. 
And any of us with such a prima donna as Parepa would have stopped 
short at the acquisition, and called on the rest of mankind to make 
obeisance. 

Such is the fatuity of management, Its method is isolation, not 
combination. In the dramatic firmament there are few galaxies. The 
star combinations, so called, are generally mere comets with a single 
nucleus, and a thin and foggy tail of talent. Carl Rosa conceived the 
brilliant idea of giving Italian opera with the best artists the world 
afforded in all the réles. At this point we all lost our breath. If an 
Englishman had come over and proposed to lock us all up in our rail- 
way carriages, or furnish us with cheap cabs, we should not have been 
more astounded. The sages around the Academy of Music tapped 
their foreheads significantly. Wague regrets that so young a man 
should be thus afflicted were heard in financial circles. An agent of 
one of the prominent life insurance companies was sent after him with 
a protest. But the agent couldn’t keep up with him. When the pro- 
test was in Philadelphia the Rosas were in Baltimore, and when it 
followed them one night to New Haven they were in the Academy 
here knocking the ways from under the 7rovatore. 

Those three nights of Italian opera proved the superior discernment 
and the self-reliance of the young manager. And £0 soon as they were 
successful everybody said it was just what everybody had predicted. 

Of the three brilliant performances Rigoletto was altogether the best. 
In neither of the other two did Wachtel and Santley appear as the 
perfect complements of each other. On the first night the prima donna 
was indisposed sufficiently to have justified her in keeping her room. 
But I saw her during the performance. She was then ina high fever, 
and suffering from oneof those headaches peculiar to her sex, Every note 
cost her a pang. ‘That she went through the ordeal with only a slight 
wavering of that magnificent voice shows the indomitable pluck of the 
artist, and on Wednesday night her complete recovery and admirable 
execution in the réle of Gilda (given by her here for the first time) were 
pleasing evidences of wonderful recuperative powers. An artist who, 
in defiance of the time-out-of-mind precedent, can conquer her own 
nature in the service of art may well be regarded as capable of winning 
a manager's success. I never heard Rigoletto better sung. Mdme. Rosa 
seized the part of Gilda with her whole strength of mind and utterance, 
In the duet with the Duke, and the soliloquy when he leaves her, she 
wrought out the composer’s effect clearly and beautifully. Her sonorous, 
vibrating voice—than which we have had none so full of charm and 
beauty since Grisi sang here—her broad and noble manner of phrasing, 
and her delicious intonation gave to the execution of the part a majesty 
and an amplitude that it had never had for us before. The quartet 
was the vocal triumph of the evening. Music and strongly contrasted 
passion never were £0 woven as in this concerted chef d’euvre, After 
the crescendo at the close, the audience broke out with a long, wild 
cheer of admiration. It was contrary to the etiquette of the Academy, 
but the enthusiasm overflowed its banks. Herr Wachtel vibrates with 
his own fervour at all times. Like most singers ready-made by nature, 
he owes very little to art, and depends almost exclusively upon his 
eat for everything he acquires. Who that has enjoyed these three 
nights will ever forget that the greatest triumph won in the 7rovatore 
was Santley’s «‘Il Balen?” 

This week of opera came grandly to a close yesterday with two 
simultaneous performances. Both Wallack’s Theatre and the Academy 
of Music were crowded to the entrances with anxious multitudes. 
‘There were five thousand dollars taken in at Wallack’s. There must 
have been nearly double that amount represented at the Academy. 

Ny Crrykte. 


Monicu.—Preparations are being made to celebrate in a fitting 
manner, at the Theatre Royal, the fiftieth anniversary of Der 
Freischitz here. Madile. Steble will sustain the part of Agathe, and 
Herr Vogl that of Max. 





THE OPERA AT NAPLES, * 


You will now guess what the only thing must be that can interest 
every class in this city. of restless laziness and indolent activity. Wi)l 
the opera remain open, or will the season be brought to a premature 
close. This is the burning question of the hour; this is the all- 
engrossing topic which, for the past fortnight, has absorbed the a'ten- 
tion of savage and semi-civilised Naples. For weeks the pit of San 
Carlo has been like a bear-garden; a few generous-minded individuals 
have endeavoured to support the artists, but the great majority have 
spared none in their fierce desire to ruin the poor manager. Poor, did 
I call him? Why, in London he would be thought the luckiest of the 
lucky. He receives from the municipality a subvention of 350,000 
francs (£14,000) for the first year of his contract, 250,000 francs 
(£10,000) for the remaining three years, and he has the handsomest 
theatre in the world—the largest but one—for nothing. He is com- 
pelled by his contract, a printed copy of which is now before me, to 
open the house at least eighty nights in the year; but he may also 
give performances every night of his life if he is inclined to do so. 
What would London managers, who pay £4,000 a year for the rent of 
a house, which, auditorium and stage, roof and cellars, might be put 
bodily into the pit of San Carlo, say to such conditions? But there is 
a reverse to the medal. A London manager may make a fortune, or 
ruin himself, at his own sweet will. The Neapolitan impresario is 
helpless in the hands of two governing bodies, who may if they please 
drive him to absolute ruin. He is bound in the minutest details by a 
contract, which, consisting of fifty-eight different articles, takes up 
twenty-nine folio pages of printed matter, and is actually furnished 
with an elaborate index of conditions and obligations. In this precious 
document every possible contingency is provided for as scrupulously as 
though the management of a theatre were the most important business 
which could be undertaken by a State. The exact constitution of the 
troupe is scrupulously laid down, and the artists are specified who are to 
be respectively di primo Cartello and di merito distinto. Moreover, the 
meaning of these terms is exactly defined. Thus an artist di primo 
Cartello must be in the full posssession of his means and must 
not have been depreciated by singing or dancing in any second-class 
theatres; he must have sung or danced with complete success and 
with the rank conveyed by the epithet primo assoluto, in three theatres 
of the first rank, Similarly an artist di merito distinto must have ful- 
filled the same conditions which are here elaborately repeated, except 
that he need only have sung or danced with success in at least one 
first-class theatre in Italy or abroad. The impresario is also generously 
permitted to engage other artists, in addition to those forming the two 
specified companies, but only after the commission has verified the need 
of any such accession. ‘The prospectus must be published a month and 
a half before the opening of the season, and if the impresario fails in this 
condition, he forfeits ipso facto the caution-money he has ‘deposited. 
Mechinks this clause would ill suit some London managers of whom | 
have heard. At every representation an entire opera and an entire 
ballet must be given, or a single opera ballo, provided this latter last not 
less than five hours! Of a truth, the Neapolitans are a thrifty race, 
and they insist on having their money’s worth. The impresario is bound 
to give in each principal season two new operas ; one must be new for 
Naples, but must have been performed elsewhere with succes:—the 
other must be a work written expressly by one of the three most famous 
living composers. Two new ballets must also be brought out, each con- 
sisting of not less than five acts. All novelties must have been pro- 
duced at least twenty days before the close of the season. No comic 
nor serio-comic operas can be performed, unless they are by celebrated 
composers, and adapted to San Carlo ; even if they fulfil these conditions, 
only two can be given in each season. Sundays, Thursdays, and high 
feast days must always be subscription nights. ‘Chere must be in each 
season at least two “ great illuminations ” of the theatre—that is tosay, 
the candles must be lighted in addition to the gaslamps. The ‘‘diapason 
normal ” must be used “asin Paris, and London, and Milan”—a condition 
from which you will see, astute readers, that we English obtain credit 
for a virtue we do not possess, But surely the officials who drew up 
this elaborate document should have known that the English pitch is 
half a tone higher than the diapason normal. The firemen are to attend 
at the cost of the municipality, but any extra men employed by the 
manager must be paid by him at the exorbitant tate of twenty centimes 
an evening. He is, moreover, not to receive his subvention intact ; 
there have to be deducted from it, according to the terms of this 
precious document, ‘ sundry pensione, salaries to persons employed by 
the municipality, maintenance of machinery, and food for the cats.” 
These expenses, including “ food for the cats,” are to be rated at rather 
more than seven thousand francs a month, Cats’ meat must be an 
expensive article in Naples! It is not this, however, that is likely to 
ruin a manager, but the double government, for he cannot move a step 





* Extract from a very interesting letter by a correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph. 
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without the consent of the municipal authorities and of the theatrical 
commission. Flagrant instances of the effect of this system we shall 
e anon. 
The Neapolitan public has lately taken it into its multitudinous head 
that it does not get its full amount of justifiable enjoyment out of its 

reat theatre. It has, therefore, hooted down every performance. I went 
one night to hear Anna Boiena. ‘The first act was performed in silence. 
No sooner, however, had one unfortunate basso sung a false note, than 
the keenly appreciative and merciless public screamed with rage, This 
was the signal for the onslaught; and there arose such an uproar asin a 
tolerably long experience 1 have never heard within the walls of a 
theatre. All the evil blood of the people betrayed itself in an instant, 
and they hooted, and yelled, and gesticulated as though they had been 
possessed of devils; the place was like Pandemonium broken loose. 
Not a note could be h , and at length the obnoxious basso walked 
off the stage. The concerted piece could not proceed without him ; 
the other singers then wandered off, the prima donna, Mdlle. Kraus 
being shrewd enough to make a low bow to the audience, for which she 
received around of applause, and the curtain slowly fell. After a long 
delay, a paper was brought round to the boxes, year Seg those who 
pleased might claim the return of their money, and t the evening 
would not count in the abonnement. Straightway there was a rush to 
the ticket-office ; the ‘‘ mean cusses” had heard half an opera for nothing; 
but the abonnés remained to enjoy the ballet on the same terms—the 
evening’s amusement not being reckoned against them. ‘“ But why did 
the manager return the money ?” you will ask. Simply because he was 
compelled by the authorities, some of whom are always present, to do so. 
The same thing happened with Beatrice de Linda, and again with 
Lucrezia Borgia, The abonnés were tired of the operas they had heard 
all through the season, and they were determined not to have them 
any more until the promised new work had been brought out. 

There was a truce in the hostilities for one night, when—it being 
the King’s birthday, and not in the subscription—the theatre was 
lighted a giorno. The coup d’wil was superb, the two hundred private 
boxes all a-glow with the brilliant colours in which Italian dames 
luxuriate, the six hundred additional lights bringing out into strong 
relief all the admirably designed ornaments of this “ golden house” of 
music, and the soft sheen of the tapers enhancing by contrast the fuller 
radiance of the sunlike globes round which they were clustered. Then 
the theatre was closed for many days after this event, and nothing was 
talked of but the forthcoming new opera. At last it was whis- 
pered about that the general rehearsal was fixed for Thursday. On 
such occasions the Municipality decides if the new work shall be given 
or no, and that august body alone has the privilege of inviting visitors. 
This time the authorities used their rights with avengeance. When I 
looked down from a box on to the dimly-lighted house 1 could see 
hundreds of pale faces glimmering out of the gloom, like the ghostly 
spirits that look out of Gustave Doré’s Dante designs. At least two 
thousand people must have been present. At first they were very quiet, 
but, as time wore on, froth eight to nine, from nine, to half-past, and there 
was still no sign of beginning, the guests began to get impatient, and 
from the vast abyss of darkness which justified the name of pit, .came 
up inarticulate yells. The musicians were all at their places, but lo! 
their desks were void of music. At last a gentleman stepped forward 
on the stage and explained that unforeseen circumstances would prevent 
the rehearsal from taking place that evening. The fact was that the 
publisher of the music would not deliver the orchestral parts until the 
price agreed upon had been paid. This was done the following morn- 
ing, and the rehearsal announced for night; but when evening came 
the costumier was unpaid, and the trial had to be again postponed, 
Then the basso became importunate for money, but at last all 
financial difficulties were temporarily settled, the rehearsal took place, 
and was followed the next evening by the first performance. Much 
had been expected ; for Petrella, although unknown in England, has 
for years been one of the most popular composers in the Peninsula. 
His best known work, Jone, founded on The Last Days of Pompeii, 
contains much attractive music, among which may be reckoned a 
spirited brindisi, for the tenor, a characteristic funeral march, and a 
love-duet, which, for delicacy and depth of feeling may compare 
favourably with anything in modern opera. Pei-slla's Contessa 
d Amalfi, based on the story of Octave Feuillet's Dalilah, is a still more 
successful work, and his Promessi Sposi, amidst much that is rude and 
vulgar, contains at least one duet which isa true gem. His numerous 
productions can never satisfy the exacting musical connoisseur, for he 

no power of developement, but his well-marked melodies, his keen 
feeling for dramatic effect, and his ad captandum contrasts of forte and 
puino are certain to strike a musically illiterate audience. In Manfredo, 
his new work, he has flown at higher game, and has altogether missed 
his mark. The Italians blame him for imitating Wagner and the Ger- 
man school, but his new manner of writing is no more German than it 
is Chinese, His accompaniments are simply fidgety, incoherent, and 
unmeaning, while his themes are at least as trite as ever. He is too 





old, I imagine, to be able to modify his style to advantage, and I vastly 
prefer his early unpretending productions to this last attempt at a 
higher school, He is also very unfortunate in his libretto. Manfredo, has 
nothing to do with the Byronic tragedy, though it is quite as gloomy. 
The prologue opens effectively ; the curtain rises on the results of an 
orgie; groups of drunken cavaliers have fallen across the tables, which 
still groan under the weight of cups and flagons, and women, overcome 
with wine, are scattered about the floor of the banquet hall in all sorts 
of picturesque positions. Manfrdeo alone is awake; and, taking. up 
one after another the senseless hand of some fair courtezan, he solilo- 
quises on the vanity of all earthly joys. His katzenjammer, as the 
Germans would call it, is interrupted by the entrance of a pilgrim from 
the Holy Land, who informs Manfredo that his mother was innocent— 
we had not heard that she was guiltv—and that she was falsely 
denounced by the penitent. Manfredo naturally kills on the spot the 
self-accusing pilgrim, and is incontinently repudiated by his associates 
for breaking the laws of hospitality. Thus ends the prologue, which 
consists of a long recitative, unrelieved by a melodious phrase. The 
three acts of the play are taken up by the loves of Lina and Rannuccio, 
who, to be married, need the permission of their feudal Lord, the Duke 
of Scilla, Manfredo has a liaison with the Duchess, and a meeting is in 
danger of being discovered by the Duke, when, Lina sacrifices her own 
good fame in order to avoid the sheeding of blood. On this ground the 
Duke refuses his permission to her marriage, whereupon Manfredo 
declares that he will marry her himself. Hence general tribulation, which 
isincreased by anoldinukeeper’s declaration that Lina, hissupposed daugh- 
ter, isno other than Manfredo’s sister. It generally happens, by-the-bye, 
in Italian libretti, everybody knows everybody else’s relationship much 
better than his own. However, all the characters at this point are at 
as decided a standstill as in Zhe Critic. Manfredo, to save trouble, 
kills himself; and, thank heaven! the curtain falls—of course to the 
accompaniment of a cantabile phrase for the violoncello and a tremo- 
lando figure on the high notes of the violins. What creatures of 
conventionality are these composers! why must they make everybody 
die to the same tune? You may easily imagine that there is no 
interest in the story, nor is there much in the music. A duet for 
soprano and tenor, ‘‘ Dal core trabocea,” as original in melody as in 
idea, and a clever phrase expressive of the cavaliers’ mockery of Manfredo, 
which, although repeatedin perpetual unison, is nevertheless always 
effective, are the only bright spots in the dull level of four acts, nor 
did a second hearing reveal to me any new beauties. The performance 
was not above mediocrity ; Mdile. Kraus, the prima donna, is a true 
artist, but neither in voice, face, nor figure is she suited to the character 
of a young and tender bride. Signor Aldighieri, the Manfredo, has a 
werful bass voice, but the rest is, or ought to have been, silence. 
uckily for the composer, the audience were not of my opinion, for 


_they recalled him some three-and-twenty tines. On the second night . 


he was called out only twenty-two times, and this diminuendo move- 
ment will probably go accelerando toa full close. The “poet” was 
also demanded, and a stout gentleman, Signor Cimino, who, I am 
assured, repeatedly wept sweet tears of gratitude, came on several times 
hand-in-hand with the composer. 1 myself observed him standing at 
the wing, and blowing appreciative kisses to a bald basso who had 
roared out “ Figlinola mia” as‘softly as a sucking bull. Several other 
incidents of the evening were highly diverting toa stranger. ‘The 
audience, glad to hear anything new, were as kind as they had been 
cruel some nights previous; every well-rendered phrase instantly 
evoked from these singularly-gifted people a murmur of sympathetic 
admiration, and even the execution of short solo passages in the 
orchestra, beyond comparison the best disciplined I have ever heard in 
any theatre, found immediate and never-failing appreciation. The 
opera has not been given since, owing to the illness of the prima donna, 
whose indisposition, I am told, may be traced to financial causes. 


with marked success in Der Freischiitz and Die lustigen Weiber, at the 
Imperial Operahouse.—At the third extraordinary concert given by 
the Society of the Friends of Music, Robert Schumann’s Faust Music 
was performed in its integrity for the second time in this capital. 
The solo parts were sustained by Madame Wilt, Dr. Kriick], Herren 
Krauss, Pirk and Maas. Herr Rubinstein was the conductor, and, if re- 
sponsible for the chorus and orchestra, had no special reason for self- 
gratulation. 

New York.—The World informs us that the performance of Don 
Giovanni by the Parepa-Rosa Italian Troupe was not perhaps so brilliant, 
but it was much more satisfactory then any previous representation. 
In addition to the combination of artists, which has already made the 
season historical, were added Signor Ronconi and Miss Doria, the first 
of which is one of the greatest in the records of the lyric drama, and 
the second entirely fresh to the Italian stage here, though not unknown to 
musical fame. The Donna Anna of Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, one of her 
best characterizations, was made memorable by her splendid vocalization. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


CHARLES HALLE'S 
Pianoforte Recitals. . 


R. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his Seven remaining PIANOFORTE RECITALS (Twelfth Series) will 
take place on the following Afternoons :— 
Fripay, May 10, 
Faipay, May 17, 
Fripay, May 24, 
Faipay, May 31, 


SECOND RECITAL, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 1013, 1872, 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





MR. 


Friday, June 7, 
Fripay, June 14, 
Fripay, June 21. 


Programme. 


PART I. : 
Trio, in G major, Op. 112, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello ... J. Raff. 
Mr. CuarLes HatLe, Madame Norman-Nervupa, and Herr DavBert. 
Sona. 
Granp Sonata, in A major, Op. 140, No. 2 (Posthumous), No. 10 of 
Halle's Edition, for Pianoforte alone 
Mr. CuagLes HALLE, 
PART If. 
Two Srticke tw VoLkston, in F and A minor, from Op. 102, for Piano- 
forte and Violin Si 
Mr, Cuaries HaLte and Madame Norman-Nerupa. 


Schubert, 





Sone. 
Granp Trio, in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello Beethoven, 
Mr. Cartes Hatie, Madame Norman-Nervupa, and Herr Dacpert. 








PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
For the Series. Single Ticket. 
s. d, £8, d, 
Sofa stalls, numbered and reserved. . 
Balcony .. ee “s we oe os ae oe 
Area... os ese ‘is - - _ - 010 
Subscriptions received at CoapreLt and Co,'s, 50, New Bond Street; MircHec's, 
33, Old Bond Street; Oxttvier's, 39, Old Bond Street; Keita, Prowse & Co.'s, 
48, Cheapside; Hays's, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, 
Piccadilly; and by Mr. Cuartes Hatue, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 


DEATH. 
On Tuesday, April 30th, Horace Maynew, Esq.—universally 
regretted. 





NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL Wor LD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). 1t is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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HORACE MAYHEW. 





HE death of Horace Mayhew removes from our midst one 
who was not only well-known, but well-esteemed, alike 
in literary and social life. As an old contributor to this 
journal, Mr. Mayhew was, in some sort, connected with the 
art of music, and on that account, apart from the claims of 
personal friendship, it becomes our duty to tender to 
his memory more than ordinary tribute. We cannot do 
this better than by adopting the language of the Daily 
Telegraph—language evidently inspired by affection and 
keen regrets. Our daily contemporary said :— 
‘‘Deep and sincere sorrow will be felt inmany circles of London 
society when weannounce that Mr. Horace Mayhew died on ‘Tues- 
day afternoon. He expired at bis house at Kensington, after a 





seizure which lasted little more than twenty-four hours, On 
Sunday he entertained some friends at dinner ; and, although he 
had been ailing from time to time of late, appeared to be 
thoroughly convalescent, and manifested his usual light-hearted 
cheerfulness. On Monday morning at half-past nine he com- 
plained of nausea, and soon afterwards a severe fit of vomiting, 
accompanied by hemorrhage, set in. He continued in a very weak 
state during the whole of the day, and his condition was such as 
to cause the most serious alarm to his family, and to the 
physicians who had been called in. Everything that medical 
skill could do to relieve him was done; but he was suffering 
evidently from some mortal organic ailment, and before two 
o'clock on Tuesday he was a corpse. 

“He was but two or three years over fifty; and a long life might 
have been predicted for him, since he came of a stalwart sire who 
lived to a patriarchal age, and was one of seven brothers, all 
remarkable for their stature and their strength. It was not to be 
so, however ; and he has been called oer with merciful celerity, 
without enduring the pangs of long illness and weary decay. 
The grieving friends will gaze no more upon that good white head 
—Stilichonis apex—prematurely blanched and bald; upon the 
eyes, beaming with intelligence, and good nature, and bright wit ; 
upon the lips that uttered nought but kindly and gentle things, 
He was eminently handsome—comelier, indeed, in the autumn 
than in the spring of his life ; and no student of London manners, 
no frequenter of London social gatherings, could be unfamiliar 
with the face, the form, and characteristic garb of Horace Mayhew. 

“ As a man of letters, his repute belonged more to the past than 
to the present generation. His literary career may be summed up 
very briefly. Originally articled to his father, a well-known 
solicitor, he abandoned at an early age a profession which was dis- 
tasteful to him, and devoted himself to the way of life in which 
his brothers, Thomas, Henry, Edward, and Augustus, either had 
or have since attained eminence. He travelled for awhile in 
France and Germany, and, returning to England about 1842, 
not many months after the establishment of Punch, he speedily 
became a member of the permanent staff of that famous publica- 
tion, of which he was at one period the sub-editor. From the 
hospitable board spread week after week by the proprietors of 
Punch, it was his lot to watch the Grisly Summoner call away, 
one after another, his dearest friends and oldest co-labourers, 
First A’Becket, then Jerrold, then Thackeray, then Leech, then 
Mark Lemon. The proprietors, too, Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 
died, and Horace Mayhew was nearly the last of the bright band 
whose merry jests and hearty innocent raillery had cast sunshine 
into so many thousands of English homes. But by the new 
proprietors and by Mr. Shirley Brooks, the editorial successor 
of Mr. Lemon, the society and the suggestions of Horace Mayhew 
were as cordially sought and as eagerly prized when he had 
given up professional! authorship as when, years before, he 
had contributed ‘Model Men” and ‘* Model Women,” 
and a host of graphic sketches and sparkling witticisms 
to the journal which he loved so well. e seemed, 
indeed, to be an integral part of Punch, although, for some years 
previous to his death, he hed ceased regularly to contribute to it. 
He had achieved, besides, in his younger years, a fair amount of 
journalistic and magazine and dramatic work; but, fortunately 
or unfortunately, he was without the grand incentive to literary 
labour. He was of an easy disposition ; he had an ample com- 

etence ; and he retired from the stage of authorship while his 
aculties were in their fullest vigour, leaving unplucked at least 
half the laurels he might have gathered. He was the modestest, 
the kindest, and the most lotos-eating of the professors of the 
far niente. It was always afternoon to him in the world ; and 
he may surely be accounted as the only English literary man of 
mark who, returning from a lengthened tour through the United 
States, never committed one line to paper—much less to print— 
concerning his travels. : 

‘* Tt was impossible not to be kind to his virtues, and not to be 
blind to such human faults as he may have had—quia multum 
amavit. The wealth of friendship he so lavishly bestowed was 
as fully reciprocated. All those who knew him loved him; and to 
love him was to cherish him very dearly. Strangers who knew him 
only by sight or by repute, who regarded him only as a dashing 
mano about town, a mercurial epicurean, a brilliant persifleur, were 
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ittle aware of the staunch and sterling qualities he possessed ; 

‘ did not know that his word was his bond ; that fis adher- 
ence to integrity and veracity were as stern as his charity and 
his sympathy with all who suffered were unbounded. His droll- 
ery and quickness of repartee, his jovial songs and pleasant 
stories, will be long remembered in what is called “ society ;” but 
his memory will be graven more deeply and more worthily in 
the minds of those who knew him to be a just and upright man 
—full, for all his fun and frolic, of reverence for truth and 
natural piety. He added to the nobility and generosity of strong 
manhood the meek and affectionate heart of a little child.” 


To every sentence, word, and syllable of which we can 
only, with the utmost sincerity, respond—“ Amen.” 
———-—— 
CONCERT. 


Tue West Lonpon Amateur OrcHestraL AND CroraL Union gave 
aconcert at Seymour Hall, Portman Square, on Monday evening last, 
and attracted an appreciative audience. The programme included 
selections from Samson, with additional orchestral accompaniments, by 
E. Ford, Esq., which told with great effsct. The solos were allotted 
to Miss Matilda Scott, Miss Muir, Gordon Chather, Esq., and J. Soper, 
Esq. Of Miss Scott it is needless to say she sang, as she always does, 
very finely, In ‘Let the bright seraphim” she fairly brought down 
the house, the splendid trumpet obbligato of Mr. Dearden also coming 
in for a share of the applause. Miss Muir sang with great care, and 
evinced herself a thorough artist, Mr. G. Chather acquitted himself 
most creditably, and Mr. J. Soper was most happy in ‘‘ Honour and 
arms.” The second part opened with Rossini’s overture to Guillaume 
Tell, brilliantly played by the band. Miss Maudsley contributed 
Meyerbeer’s “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” and Sullivan's ‘Once Again,” 
and sing effectively. We expect great things from this young lady. 
Miss Weale received a perfect ovation in Sullivan’s “ Maiden’s Story.” 
Mr. Ronald Menzies was much appreciated in Poniatowski’s ‘‘ Yeoman’s 
Wedding Song.” Miss Soames and Mr. Morris gave great satisfaction 
in Alary’s “ Duo viva Baccold amor.” Miss Dibbin, in a song of her 
own composition, “The Sky-lark’s Lesson,” evinced considerable 
talent not only as a composer but as a singer, warbling her song with 
much sweetness and grace, A. Phillips, Esq., next gave the 
“ Bell-ringer ” with much effect. Costa’s March from £li brought 
this most successful concert to a close. A word of commendation 
must be given to the excellent choir, who sang steadily through- 
out, the “leads” being all well taken up. The band played 
with great care, and proved quite up to their professional 
brethren in oratorio music. Mr. W. Beavan conducted throughout 
with his accustomed ability. Mr. John and Mr. W. Beavan were at 
the pianoforte. ‘i'he first of the Monday afternoon, in addition to the 
evening, rehearsals, with full orchestra, will take place on Monday, 
May 13th, at Seymour Hall. 

ae Qe 
PROVINCIAL. 

Cuirron,—Referring to a concert given here by Miss Ada Jackson, 
the Western Daily Press said :— 

“On this occasion a cantata, composed by Mr. J. L. Rickel, was 
given for the first time. That gentleman last year produced Fair 
Rosamond after it had been brought out at the Crystal Palace. His 
present work is entitled Zhe Sea Maidens, and, like the former, the 
libretto is supplied by Mr. F. E. Weatherly. There is not much human 
sympathy evoked in the strains, but they are light and graceful, and 
the setting, exclusively for female voices, is characteristic. In 
addition to the fair bénéficiaire, the principal vocalists were Miss Helen 
D’Alton and Miss Edith Chamberlain, a pupil of Miss Jackson, The 
light pianoforte accompaniment was excellently rendered by Mr. R. C. 
Rowe, and the composer conducted. ‘he cantata proved an undeniable 
success, for, though deficient in that solidity which would make it 
effective in a large hall, the airy and graceful theme, so daintily set, 
once or twice roused the hearers to enthusiasm. Miss Chamberlain 
was encored in the recitative, ‘ Lapt in night’s bosom,’ a compliment 
intended, doubtless, as an encouragement to the singer, for so rare are 
encores*of recitatives that the few on record are treasured in the 
memory of musicians. The other number of the cantata re-demanded 
was the charming ballad of ‘Maiden Muriel,’ finely given by Miss 
D’Alton. Miss Jackson’s singing of ‘Dance on in gladness’ was an 
agreeable effort. It would be easy to point out many beauties in the 
work, which bears all the marks of a skilful composer, but want of 
space precludes, ‘There swings the mellow midnight bell,’ beautifully 
executed by Miss Jackson and Miss D’Alton, may, however, be cited 


chiefly noticeable for the pianoforte playing of Mdme. Arabella Goddard, 
who is the queen of pianists, and has, in an especial degree, the 
brilliancy of touch possessed by her master, Thalberg. Possessing a 
finished execution, she does not, however, unduly obtrude her 
mechanical ability, but deeply alive to the poetry of any composition 
she essays, brings out whatever hidden beauties it may contain. On 
the present occasion her principal performance consisted of Beethoven’s 
sonata in A flat (Op. 26), containing the ‘ Marcia funébre sulla morte 
d'un eroe.’ Familiar as this fine sonata is, it always affords gratification 
when executed with the finish which it now received. Madame 
Goddard was unanimously recalled after this, and encored enthu- 
siastically in her next solo—so enthusiastically that she was compelled 
to play another piece.” 

Reieate.—The subjoined is from a report which appeared in a local 
paper :— 

“ The annual concert of the Choral Society was given on Thursday, 
the 25th April. The programme included Mendelssohn’s Athalie, and 
selections from Weber. The band, numbering some five and twenty 
excellent performers, led by M. Louis Ries, executed Mendelssohn’s 

icturesque and brilliant overture with great precision, and ‘The War 

arch of the Priests’ went splendidly. Considering the difficulty of 
the music the society are entitled to high praise for their able execu- 
tion of the choruses. The soloists, Miss Edith and Miss Marion 
Severn, left a to be desired, and Madame Schueegans was very 
successful, Mr. Thurnam was fortunate in securing the services of the 
well-known harpist, M. Oberthiir—one of the greatest performers of 
the day. The elaborate harp parts played during the overture and 
other portions of the work were executed to perfection. The second 
part (selections from Weber) included the overture to Der Freischiitz, a 
chorus from Oberon, and the ‘Mermaid’s song,’ beautifully rendered by 
Miss Edith Wynne. The pretty little song from Abu Hassan, 
was exceedingly well rendered by Miss Marion Severn, and the concert 
concluded with the march and finale from Oberon, Difficulties will arise 
in arranging concerts of this kind, which only a conductor, animated 
as Mr. Thurnam is by great spirit, can surmount; and not the least of 
the difficulties connected with the performance of Thursday was the 
finding of anefficient substitute for Mr. Henry Blagrove. Delighted 
as we were with this concert, there was ‘a feeling akin to sadness in 
the thought’ that this distinguished violinist, who for so many years 
led the band with such unerring precision, was absent. A long and 
serious illness (as many of our readers are aware) has quite 
incapacitated Mr. Blagrove from continuing his professional engage- 
ments— 

‘It was the little rift within the lute 
That, slowly widening, silenced all.’ 


But we feel assured that Mr. Blagrove was not on this occasion un- 
mindful of his musical friends at Reigate, with whom he has spent so- 
many happy evenings.” 

—_o 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent). 


Giascow Amateur OrcuHestraL Socrety.—On Thursday 
evening, the 25th ult., the members of this society gave an 
interesting performance of instrumental music in the Queen’s 
Rooms. A very numerous audience assembled, the large hall of 
these rooms being crowded in every part. The programme was 
an excellent one; the following were the principal items :— 
Overture, Prometheus, Beethoven; Trio in E flat, Hummel ; 
Entr’acte in B flat, Rosamunde, Schubert ; Overture, Cheval de 
Bronze, Auber ; Andante and Allegro Finale from C minor 
Symphony, Beethoven; Overture, Abencerages, Cherubini ; 
and Overture, Czaar und Zimmermann, Lortzing. The concert 
was a decided success, and the audience showed their appreciation 
of the performance by awarding, from time to time, much 
applause, The strings of the orchestra are excellent, being 
remarkable for a pure and good tone, whilst the expression is at 
all times intelligent. As must always be the case in amateur 
orchestral performances, there were sundry noticeable imperfec- 
tions, most prominent of which, was a tendency to unsteadiness, 
causing at times some rather doubtful effects. For this, the 
conductor was to blame, however—at least, in some degree, as his 
beat was not always as distinct as it might have been. ‘The 
Andante of Beethoven’s Symphony was taken too fast, whilst on 
the other hand the Finale was too slow ; so that much of the 
dignity of the former movement was lost, while the distinctive 
character of the latter was also sacrificed. A young gentleman 





as extremely happy. The miscellaneous portion of the concert was 





amateur, of whom I had never before heard, created a genuinely 
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great impression by his capital playing of a violin solo, one of 
Vieuxtemps’ well-known Airs with Variations. M. Méhul (grand- 
nephew of the well-known composer of that name) was the 
eonductor. : 

On the following evening (Friday), the Glasgow Lyrical 
Society gave a performance in the Albert Hall, of Leslie’s 
Holyrood, and Sullivan’s Exhibition Cantata, On Shore and Sea 
(both for the first time at a public concert here), when the 
limited accominodation of the Glasgow Albert Hall was taxed to the 
uttermost. ‘Ihe performance does not call for any special notice. 
The members of the choir got through their work with right 
good will and determination. There might certainly have been 
fewer wrong notes, and more polish would not have been amiss ; 
yet one was enabled to get a fair idea of these two works, and 
for this the Glasgow public stands indebted to our Lyrical Society, 
The soprano parts of the two compositions were taken by Miss 
dane Stephen, who was in excellent voice, and sang her music 
with much expression. The other solo parts were less satisfac- 
torily interpreted. The whole of the accompaniments were 
played by Mr. Charles Ferguson, on the piano; Mr. Terras was 
sonductor. ; 

These concerts bring to a close our musical season in Glasgow, 
so that I do not anticipate having to advise you of any matters 
here for several months to come, unless it be a Cathedral Summer 
Concert, to be given shortly. by the Choral Union. 

—_—o——_ 
THE BOSTON JUBILEE TEMPLE. 
(As First Proposed.) 

Its ground plan will be a parallelogram 822} feet in length by 4224 

feet in width, measuring 347,506 square feet iu area, ora trifle less than 
eight acres, teing 822 fect longer and 122 feet wider than the Coliseum 
of 1869, and centaining more than double the area of that immense 
structure. Throughout the space not a single post, pillar, or support of 
any kind will obstruct the view from end to end. The roof consisting 
of a double system of self-supporting trusses, the invention of Mr. Allen, 
will spring iu a gentle curve directly from the foundation, constructed 
on piles driven 35 feet into the ground, the two segments meeting at 
the ridge, and forming a graceful arch, at an elevation above the floor 
of 172 feet. Similar segments will spring from the ground at either 
end, and, uniting with the side segments, form an immense Mansard 
pavilion, with the graceful lines peculiar to that style of architecture. 
‘The trusses supporting these end segments of the roof will run the 
entire length of the building, having a clear span of over 800 feet, and 
knitting the whole roof into a substantial, self-supporting structure. 
From the foot of the arches on either side and a will rise perpen- 
dicular buttresses 53 feet high, at which elevation the curve of the 
trusses will leave a space of 18 feet between the outer line and the line 
of the buttresses. ‘This space will be floored, forming an out-ide pro- 
menade, with an elevation of 50 fect, a width of 18 fect and a total 
length equal to double the combined length and width of the building, 
or halfa mile. In these buttresses, which serve the additional purposes 
of giving increased strength to the structure, will be constructed the 
entrances of the building. These will be sixteen in number, four prin- 
cipal and twelve minor. ‘The four principal entrances, in the centres 
of the sides and ends, will be inscribed with the names of the four great 
continents, ard be appropriately decorated with flags, national emblems, 
&c. Above each will rise an elegant pavilion 120 feet high, while 
similar pavilions, of less height, will be built at each of the four corners 
of the structure, giving beauty and symmetry to the whole. Besides 
the four main, or principal entrances named, there will be on each side 
four, and on each end two minor entrances, all appropriately decorated. 
Each of these will te surmounted by a tower 68 feet in height. A 
“ monitory,” 16 feet high, will run the entire length of the roof, affording 
ample ventilation, At each end will rise a splended tower 216 feet 
high, while the central tower will reach the enormous height of 240 
feet, from the suinmit of which will float the Banner of Universal Peace 
above the standards of all the rations of the earth, which will-be dis- 
played upon different points of the superb structure. 
windows will furnish light for the immense auditorium. The lower 
of these will be 70 and the upper one 112 feet above the parquet floor. 
Under the corridors there will be 16- halls, ranging in size from 80 by 
140 to 100 by 150 feet. ‘These will be divided in such manner as con- 
venience may dictat:, ard will be lighted by round top windows cut 
between the pilasters of the buttresses. The seating capacity of the 
building will be about as foliows, the figures given being rather below 
the numbers that can actually be accommodated : Audience, 83,000 ; 
chorus, 20,000; orchestra, 2,000; givinga total of over 100,000 persons 
gathered under one roof. ‘I'he exact location of the structure has not 
yet been determined upon.— Commercial Bulletin. 


Two rows of 





THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 
(Zo the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 


Sir,—Every one of your readers, without exception, will concur in the 
remarks of your leader of Saturday last week, upon Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s 
instructive and suggestive speech at the anniversary dinner of the 
Royal Society of Musicians, and it may be interesting to some to learn 
that nearly five hundred years ago, Chaucer dealt with the same 
subject in the favourite form of imaginative composition of his time, 
and has perpetuated it with the life-giving power which genius yet 
preserves. Chaucer's romantic allegorical a The Louse of Fame, 
(chiefly known to modern readers through Pope's paraphrase, styled 
the Temple of Fame) contains a passage in curious anticipation of the 
scientific hypothesis suggested by Mr. Macfarren, and is as follows :— 


“ Sound is nought but air that’s broken, 
And every speeche that is spoken, 
Whe'er loud or low, foul or fair, 

In his substance is but air : 

For as flame is but lighted smoke, 

Right so is sound but air that’s broke, 
Eke where that men harpstrings smite, 
Whether that be much er lite, 

Lo! with the stroke, the air it breaketh ; 
Thus wot’st thou well what thing is specch ; 
Now, henceforth, I will thee teach 

How ever each speeche, voice or sown, 
Through his multiplicion, 

Though it were piped of a meuse, 

Must needs come to Farne’s House. 

I prove it thus; taketh heed now 

By experience, first that thou 

Throw in a water now a stone, 

Well wot’st thou it will make anon, 

A little roundel as a circle, 

Par venture as broad as a covércle, 

And right anon thou shalt see well 

That circle cause another wheel, 

And that the third, and so forth, brother, 
Every circle causing other, 

Much broader than himse!fen was : 

Right so of air, my leve brother 

Ever each air another stirreth, 

More and more and specch upbeareth, 
Till it be at the ‘House of Fame.’ ” 


Mr. Babbage, in the 9th Bridgewater Treatise, also propounds a theory 
similar to that stated by Mr. Macfarren respecting the permanent 
impressions of sound, and which, at the time was considered startling 
enough almost to close a man’s lips to perpetual tilence. 


‘* That the pulsations of the air once set in motion by the human voice 
cease not to exist with the sounds to which they give rise; that the waves of the 
air thus raised perambulate the earth and ocean’s surface ; and soon every 
atom of its atmosphere takes up the altered movement, due to infinitesmal 
portions of the primitive motion which has been conveyed to it through count- 
less channels, and which must continue to influence its paths throughout its 
future existence. Every atom impressed with good and ill retains at once 
the motions which philosophers and sages have imparted to it, mixed and 
combined in ten thousand ways with all that is worthless and base. 

The atmosphere we breathe is the ever living witness of the sentiments we 
have uttered. And (in another state of being) the offender may 
hear still vibrating in his ear the very words, uttered perhaps, thousands of 
centuries before, which at once caused and registered his own condemnation ” 


I think it must be admitted there isa sufficient air of originality 
in the above passage to cause us to believe that Mr. Babbage was in no 
way indebted to Chaucer for the coincidence in this remarkable train 
of thought.—I am, Sir, &., G.R. R. 

Mossley Hill, Liverpool, April 15th, 1872. 


Maxnueim.—Herr V. Lachner has resigned his post as conductor at 
the ‘Theatre. 

Leirsic.—The King of Saxony has bestowed the cross of the Albert 
Order upon Herr }F, Haase, manager of the Stadttheater. 

Darustapt.— Herr Marpurg will, next autumn, resign his post as 
conductor at the theatre here to occupy a similar position at the 
theatre in Strassburg, He will take with him a complete band. 

Axtwerp.—It is more than probable that the projected Musical 
Festival will not take place this year. ‘I'he principal reason will be 
the refusal cf the Belgian Government to grant the twenty-five 
thousand francs subsidy on which the Festival Committee had fondly, 
but, as it now appears, prematurely relied, 

A man in Portland, Maine, wanted to gain admission to a panorama 
for half-price, on the ground that he had but one eye. 
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MY INTRODUCTION TO A FOREIGN PROFESSOR. 
By Pey-Gwrryn. 

I have always refused to ‘‘ hide my light under a bushel ;” therefore, 
having acquired some little knowledge of the Italian language, I 
burned for an opportunity to test its quality in conversation with a 
« native.” What good was such an accomplishment amongst boors, in- 
capable of appreciating its accents? True, it was vain of me to long for 
approbation, but may it not be said that Art is nourished by vanity? 
And, was it not natural that my hard-gotten acquirement should need 
some fostering recognition? No live Italian could be found in my 
town, not even an organ-grinder or image-vendor. A very retired 
captain, who had spent many years of barrack life in Malta, generously 
undertook the duties of maestro. Kindly and patiently he guided me 
through the labyrinths of the Italian grammar, and led me amongst the 
sprightly pages of Goldoni’s comedies, and the picturesque scenes of J 
Promessi Sposi. So enamoured became I of the “lingua dolce,” and so 
proud of my proficiency in it, that 1 was eager to launch my little craft 
upon the currents of conversation. ‘lo my unbounded joy a chance 
came, 1 was invited to Airford, incompany with areal Italian professor. 
Ascertaining when he would pass the railway junction, I impatiently 
awaited the train, and, on its arrival at the platform, I immediately 
obtained my introduction to the Signor. There was little difficulty in 
finding him, as hecould not well have been mistaken for a cockney gent, or 
country squire; his pale face, jet curly locks, piercing eyes, and viva- 
cious manners labelled him foreign ; added to Which he was packed in furs 
and skins that would have stifled an air-loving Briton. He could speak a 
little English, and for a time shynesss eld me from venturing to utter a 
word in his language. At last, I modestly lisped “ Si Signore.” Up 
jumped the Professor in an ecstacy of delight, clasping my hands, 
embracing my neck, and vowing my accent was perfect. Of course, I 
returned the compliment by saying his English was excellent ; but 
somehow my Italian and his English did not work with any freedom. 
Before we had conversed long together, I so puzzled him by ny method 
of using his mother-tongue, that at last a torrent of his impatient 
eloquence completely washed away every particle of thé knowledge I 
had acquired. After this, he retired behind a huge cigar, and for the 
remainder of the journey declined to speak any more in Italian, 
politely—if not generously—saying that I could improve his English ; 
but he had no patience to teach me. I felt, therefore, no.sorrow when 
we arrived at the house of a mutual friend. Fate and our hostess, 
however, willed that we should be much together, by allotting usa 
double-bedded room. On retiring to the apartment we thus held in 
common, I found the Professor had recovered his good-humour. He 
unfolded to me, in frank confidence, his plans for educating the dull 
English in his line of art—plans which appeared to me full of science 
and philanthropy. Fatigue eventually brought silence and sleep; but 
just as I was on the borders of dreamland, | heard an ominous click, 
and then another, in the Professor’s quarter. Gracious Heavens !—was 
it the cocking of a brace of pistols? Yes, there was the dark-browed 
foreigner placing them on a chair, their muzzles in a line with my 
head. ‘The light was then extinguished, and I was in darkness for the 
night, with my life at the mercy of a man who might at any moment 
be so alarmed by the rustling of the tassel of my night-cap as to level 
his weapons at my head. I had laughed at his bear-skin defences 
against our climate, but his protection against any outbreak of my 
blood-thirsty nature was a serious matter. Sleep left me, but, thank 
Heaven, it held him powerless. My only security was in his remain- 
ing unconscious, and perfect stillness became my obvious policy. But 
alas !—my neck became “ cricked,” my legs cramped, and restlessness 
indescribable seized me. Parched with thirst, I dared not reach the 
water, and racked with all manner of imaginary pains, I could not 
move lest my altered position should make mea target for his accursed 
weapons, So the weary hours went on; but at length the dawn 
came, and then the day, seeing which the Professor hid his villainous 
pistols, I dressed hastily and quitted the apartment that had proved 
to me a chamber of horrors. 


—— 

- BOSTON JUBILEE MEMO. 

The response of the singers has been something traly marvellous, 
and the most sanguine anticipations of the friends of the Jubilee have 
more than been met by the rush of choristers. Dr. Tourjee, the 
chorus superintendent, issued his first circular on February 19th, and in 
less than two weeks no less than one hundred and fifty choral societies, 
aggregating over twenty thousand singers, had joined the chorus. 

The contract for building the Jubilee organ has been awarded to 
Messrs. J. H. Willeox & Co., of Boston. Dr. Willcox drew the 
specifications of the organ constructed for the Jabilee in 1869 ; but this 
instrument will be upon a much larger scale, and of twice the power. 
It will have two manuals of sixty-one notes each, and a pedal of thirty- 
One notes. There will be fifteen full stops in the first manual, eight in 
the second, and six in the 
mechanical appliances for controlling the stops, by pedal and otherwise. 


1, two octave couplers, and a number of | p 





The pneumatic lever will be applied to every key and register through- 
out, and there will be electric communication from the key-boards to 
the organ. The instrument will stand in rear of the chorus, while the 
organist will sit near the conductor’s stand. 

The artillery will be fired by electricity, as before; and it is also 
proposed to have a chime of bells, finely attuned, to be hung in a con- 
venient place, either within or just without the great building. It has 
been suggested that, by means of the Atlantic cable, guns may be fired 
simultaneously in Boston and London when “‘ God Save the Queen ” is 
sung and played. 

The Jubilee has its humorous side. All sorts of contrivances are 
brought to Mr. Gilmore, in the hope that he will introduce them in 
some way or other in connection with the festival. Not long since an 
inventor of a new-fangled fog-horn visited our great jubilator, with his 
diabolical device, and set it going, to the terror and dismay of every- 
body in the building. Somebody out West wants to build an enormous 
bass fiddle, and somebody in Connecticut has already produced a 
monstrosity in that line. 

Boston is laughing in its sleeve over the stupidity of some of the New 
York papers, which took in earnest the joke about opening the Jubilee 
with a prayer by one hundred clergymen in concert. Some waggish 
member of the cloth set an old jest.in circulation (for the proposition really 
originated with a New York journal), in derision of the Jubilee of 1869. 

The composition of the select orchestra for the performance of the 
choicest instrumental works and accompaniments will be about as 
follows:—First Violins, 250; Second Violins, 200; Violas, 150; 
Violoncellos, 100; Contra Basses, 100; First Flutes, 12; Second 
Flutes, 12; First Clarionets, 12; Second Clarionets, 12; First Oboes, 
10; Secund Oboes, 10; Bassoons (First, Second, Third and Fourth), 20; 
French Horns (First, Second, Third and Fourth), 24; Trumpets (First, 
Second, Third and Fourth), 24; Alto Trombones, 12 ; Tenor Trombones, 
12; Bass Trombones, 8; Bass Tubas, 6; Tympani (pairs), 6; Small 
Drums,10; Bass Drums, 4; Cymbals (pairs), 4; Great Drum, 1 ; Great 
Triangle, 1; total, 1,000. There will be, in addition, a military band 
of one thousand performers, made up of American and foreign bands, 
so that the entire instrumental force will number two thousand, 


ceeneenediimmemened 
PEOPLE’S CONCERTS. 

How to provide cheap and good music for the literary miliions of 
London has long been one of our unsolved problems. The necessity of 
commanding a large structure in order to make their enterprises remu- 
nerative has two often beguiled the providers of musical entertainments 
into considering quantity rather than quality, and deeming a “ monster ” 
orchestra and chorus necessary to meet the demands of a‘‘ monster’ 
audience. The series of People’s Concerts now being given by the 
Council of the Royal Albert Hall, proceeds on an entirely different 
assumption. Whilst very large audiences are necessary to make these 
concerts pay, or even to give the vast hall an appearance of being com- 
fortably filled, the principle adopted has not been to cram the orchestra 
with a huge band and chorus, but to concentrate the attention of the 
audience on what might at first blush seem a performance inadequate to 
the occasion. This, however, has by no means proved to be the case, 
and the best proof that the Council have been right in their principle, 
as well as fortunate in its carrying out, has been the steady increase in 
popularity of these gatherings. Whenit is remembered that the price 
for a ticket to the series of twelve concerts originally ranged from one 
shilling in the picture gallery to twelve shillingsin the amphitheatre 
stalls—that is, from one penny to one shilling for each concert—it 1s 
obvious that only a very extended patronage indeed could hold out any 
hope of success to the promoters. Even these low charges were reduced 
after the first six concerts. The seventh concert was given on Tuesday 
evening week, and showed a satisfactory increase in point of numbers. 
Between five and six thousand persons were present ; the first attendance 
having been two thousand, and that of the previous Tuesday (which 
was exceptionally large, on account of the Duke of Edinburgh being 
present) seven thousands, By far the largest number were in the 
picture gallery and balcony. In the former a fringe of people, some 
three or four deep, sat all round the vast circumference with the object 
of listening to the music; whilst behind them, the less enthusiastic 
“circulated” freely dividing their attention between the concert and 
conversation. There was, however, the most perfect order; a siguifi- 
cant fact being that there were only four policemen on the premise. 
Besides the vocalists—Miss Jane Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Coates, Mr. 
Lawler, Mr. Hilton, and Mr. Land himself—there were two instrumental 
performers: Mr. Willing, organ, and M, Papé, clarionet. Such was the 
seemingly modest bill of fare offered for these numerous guests ; but its 
adequacy was proved by the fact of the rapt attention with which they 
listened, not only to Mr. Coates’s ‘Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee, 
or “ Mynheer Van Dunck,” but even to one of Bach’s fugues. The 
gallery and balcony people had come to hear the concert and get a quid 


their heart’s content. 


ro quo for their moderate investment; and they certainly had it o 
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REVIEWS. 


Scnorr & Co. 

Marche Guerriére, pour le piano par CHARLES Epwarp STEPHENS 

(Op. 10) 
Tus somewhat extended work opens with a spiritoso movement in D 
minor, which is appropriately bold and and animated as to style. An 
episode in B flat major follows, presenting a graceful contrast by means 
of a suave and melodious theme. The first subject is then resumed, 
with an effective variety of treatment, after which the “trio” 
is introduced in the tonic major and leads to the coda—a phrase or two 
of the opening, accompanied bya quaver scale passage for the left hand, 
rising through three octaves and a half. here are many excellent 
points in this March; but Mr. Stephens has too largely used the device 
of repeating a short phrase in an ascending sequence of keys. More- 
over, he wanders so much that the original tonality is in danger of being 
forgotten. 


Réverie, pour piano par CHARLES Epwarp STEPHENS (Op. 17). 
Tuis elegant and attractive piece begins with a striking andante 
lento melody in F major, the second part of which is diversified 
by an effective figure in the accompaniment. An _ episode 
in D flat major follows, and is by far the most charming 
portion of the work, as well as one of the most charming “ bits” that 
living composers have given to the pianoforte. The original subject, 
with its usual variety of treatment, brings the Réverie to an end; not 
lefore a conviction has been establi-hed that, in thiscase, Mr. Stephens 
Geserves high praise. 
Boosry & Co. 

Sympathy. Song. Words by Atice Horton; the music composed by 

HENRIETTE. 
Tus is one of the best songs of its kind. ‘The words are good as 
verses, and their sentiment is far removed from the maudlinism which 
prevails to a Jarge extent now-a-days. Henriette’s music is simple, but 
in admirable taste, the melody being full of quiet but deep feeling, and 
tle accompaniment being more than usually interesting. Ladies with 
contralto voices cannot do better than add “Sympathy” to their 
répértoire. 

—_—_ U0 
WAIFS. 

Mr. Kerr Gedge is engaged for the Norwich Festival., 

Signor Arditi has arrived in London from St. Petersburg. 

Madame Adela Alvez (Madame Bosoni) has arrived in London. 


There is a vacancy for an organist for Fulham Parish Church. The 
annual salary is £50. 


_ Signor Gustave Garcia and Madame Martorelli Garcia have arrived 
in town for the season. 


One hundred thousand dollars worth of church organs were destroyed 
by the Chicago fire. 


There are vacancies for two or three choristers in Eton College 
Chapel. The salaries are £25 to £40 per annum. 


Signor Carlo Bosoni, formerly one of the conductors of the Opéra 
Italien, Paris, when under Mr. Lumley’s direction, has arrived in London 
from New York. 


Mr. W. Duncan Davison has received five guineas from Mr. H. C 
Dvacon, and one guinea from Mr. John Thomas, for the “ Blagrove 
‘Testimonial Fund.” 


There is to be an “ Eisteddfod’ at Llandovery, South Wales, on the 
30th of May, and Mr. Brinley Richards has accepted the invitation to 
adjudicate the prizes, 


The Empress of Russia, having graciously accepted the dedication of 
a composition by Signor Arditi, has presented him with a splendid 
diamond and ruby ring. 


Sir Robert P. Stewartand Mr. Wellington Guernsey, have completed 
a “Greeting from Ireland to America,” to be produced next month at the 
Peace Festival in Boston. 


A very celebrated Stradivarius violin, from the collection of the 
Marquis Castel Barco (formerly the property of Signor Piatti), has 
been bought by Herr Josef Ludwig. 


Mr. G. A. Macfarren has been engaged in writing a Cantata for the 
approaching musical festival at Norwich. It will be entitled 

utward Bound. The committee has under consideration the 
erection of galleries all round St. Andrew’s Hall, with raised seats 
beneath. ‘his arrangement would greatly increase the seat accommo- 
dation, and would enable the committee to reduce the prices. 





Some sinner has stolen the thermometer from the Fond du Lac 
Reporter office. That paper informs the thief that it will be of no use 
to him where he is going, as it does not work higher than 313, 


Mr. Gilmore is daily in receipt of letters from all sections of the 
country, and from Europe, enquiring about the ftstival, or proffering 
the services of individuals or societies, A coloured society of one 
hundred has been offered from Norfolk, Va. 


It is a curious fact that most of the great musical composers have 
been childless. Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Corelli, Pergolese, Rossini, 
Spontini, Auber, Wagner, and Schumann, are among the instances. 
(This is from an American paper, the editor of which is evidently not 
aware that Schumann left seven children.—A.8.S.] 


Mr. Desmond L. Ryan, a young author (son of a worthily 
distinguished father), has ent«red the list of farce writers with 
an wunpretending trifle, called One Too Many, produced on 
Monday evening, at the Princess's Theatre. A couple of lovers, 
who, seeking the hand of the eame young lady, penetrate the house 
of the parent in disguise, and pass themselves off as bailiffs, 
obviously belong to a very early period of theatrical history; but the 
slight equivoque is skilfully managed, and kept within limits com- 
mendably brief. At the conclusion of the piece the actors were recalled 
upanimously, 

The following is taken from the Vienna Press :— 

“ Foremost in company with Patti is Luigi Arditi. It is but natural that 


.the composer of J/ Baccio should rank first in her music-loving eoul, for much 


as Arditi deserves admiration as a first-rate conductor he is the favourite of 
everybody as a pleasant and genial companion. He has just composed for 
Patti (as he did formerly for Piccolomixi, J Baccio) a little piece which bids 
fair to make the glove-makers of all nations busy. The little thing is called 
Forosetta, and it is in the form of a Tarentella. It is the most charming 
coquettish piece of music imaginable, and, as Patti herself (who has only as 
yet sung it to quite an intimate circle of friends) says, itis the mest charming 
she has ever suffg. 

A New York critic, referring to Mr. Santley, has said :— 

‘* Some singers (and very celebrated ones too) depend upon sudden explosions 
of sound, exaggerated accents, and over-strained sentiments for effect. They 
shout or scream over the footlights, gesticulating furiously at the audience, 
utterly regardless of the persons they are supposed to be addressing on the 
stage, or of the meaning of the drama in which they are performing. All this kind 
of thing passed for ‘ expression ’ with themultitude, but it is nevertheless nothing 
but ‘ tearing pas-ion to rags— to very tatters,’ mutilating music, and setting 
common sense at defiance. Compared with such vocalists, Mr. Santley is 
assuredly a quiet singer, and we congratulate him upon the distinction. He 
does not tear hair out of his own head, or the head of anybody else, and never 
shakes his fist at the public as if desirous of provoking a pugilistic encounter ; 
neither does he seem at all anxious to roar himself into a consumption, or 
ruptore a blood-vessel. He is content to appear as a consummate singer, and 
a good, sensible actor, throwing as much dramatic expression into his notes as 
he thinks consistent with genuine musical beauty, which is unquestionably the 
first consideration in an operatic entertainment. If he has a fault, it is a 
happy one—at least in the estimation of cultivated musicians, namely, that of 
possessing too refined and classical a style to suit the taste of those who admire 
nothing but sensational effects and excessive demonstrativeness.” 


One of the latest and most successful inventions of the day is a 
pianoforte without strings or reeds. ‘The patent bears the date of July, 
1871, and the patentees are Cincinnatians, Messrs. Atkins & Dewar, 
the former a dealer in pianos, and the latter an ingenious German 
musician and artisan. The invention has been in progress of development 
for many months, but only within a few days has a perfect instrument 
been completed and tested satisfactorily. The action of the new 
instrument is the same as in other pianos; it has the usual number of 
octaves and pedals. ‘I'he tone can be varied from soft to loud, and is 
clear and sweet. The peculiar feature of the invention is that, instead of 
strings stretched across a sounding-board, small steel tongues, each with 
a hook, or arm on either side, are attached to a sounding-board, and 
struck by hammers similar to those of an ordinary instrument, only the 
tongue and hammer are worked perpendicularly. One hook of each 
tongue being half the length of the other, yields a tone an octave higher ; 
thus each stroke of the hammer produces two notes, an octave apart. 
The vibration produced is full as continuous as that obtained from 
strings, and the tone is readily stopped by the application of a check or 
damper. Of course, such an instrument can never get out of tune, and 
may be moved with much less danger of injury than stringed instru- 
ments. It will be more durable, also, from the fact that the hammers 
strike the tongues in such a manner as to wear less than those striking 
strings. It is practicable to manufacture instruments of this new pattern 
much cheaper than those of the ordinary style, but it will require some 
time to bring many of them into market, or meet the demand for them 
at any price.—Zzchange. 
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We give below a partial list of the choral music which has been se- 
lected for performance at the the Boston Festival. Additions are yet 
to be made. ‘I'hose marked with a star were sung at the National 
Peace Jubilee in 1869. 

Choral, “ Now may the will of God be done " (Passion 
Choral, “Commit thy ways, O Pilgrim” (Passion Music)... Bach. 

*Choral, “A strong castle is our Lord”....s000+...seeessceereevee Luther, 
Choral, ‘ How lovely shines the morning star” (St. Peter)... J. K. Paine. 


*Choral, ‘* Sleepers, wake’ (St. Paul)....s0sssesecsesee-sesseeee Mendelssohn. 
*Choral, “To God on high ” (St, Paul)....... sessctecseeseeeee Mendelssohn. 
Choral, “ Castthy burden upon the Lord” (H/ijah) ......++++. Mendelssohn. 
*Choral, ‘‘ Great God, what doI see and hear” (Judgment 
Hye) ssssvessersvere sores ersenserecessenscsseceecseces Luther. 
Choral, “ Festival Hymn ” (new).....+...seseeeseeeseeeneeeees Dudley Buck. 
4Choral, “ Angel of Peace”’ (words by O. W. Holmes)......... Keller. 
Choral, “ German Hymn of ry: 4 AO Ps iscceeisvssces cesses GUY 
Chorus, “ All we like sheep ” (Messiah) ........0-++4. arauke Tlandel. 
*Chorus, ‘ Hallelujah” (Messiah) .....0.0.ssessseseeeseeeseeree Handel. 
Chorus, “ Blessed are the men who fear Him” (Elijah)... Mendelssohn. 
Chorus,“ Yet doth the Lord” (H1ijah) .......ccsseeeeeeeees Mendelssohn, 
*Chorus, “Thanks beto God ” (Elijah)......ceccccseseeeee ««  Ilendelssohn. 
*Chorus “ He watching over Israel” (Hlijah)..........00+++ Mendelssohn. 
Chorus, ‘‘ See what love hath the Father ” (St: Paul)...... Mendelssohn. 
*Chorus “See, the conquering hero comes”(/udas Mac- 
MAN scwiadidareatigkatodbeshcs<dintakaneigacneasnasesss Handel. 
#Chorus, “Gloria” (Twelfth Mass)...... +++ Mozart. 


[We are glad that Dudley Buck is not forgotten.—A.S.8.] 


Saxe or Sraincep InsTRuMENTS.—Messrs. Christieand Manson sold,on™ 
Monday, the remarkable collection of these instruments, formed 
by the late Mr, Ciillott, the sale of whose pictures has lately excited so 
much interest. The large room was crowded with connoisseurs; and 
as the instruments were, with few exceptions, of old Italian make, and 
by the great masters, the utmost eagerness was shown in the biddings, 
which frequently advanced at five, ten, and even fifty pounds. The 
following were the prices obtained for the most valuable instruments: 
—No. 87. A fine violin, by Antonius Straduarius, Cremona, 1737, 
160/., Hart. No. 46. A violin by the same maker, 110/., Woodward. 
Lot 48. A fine double bass, formerly belonging to Signor Dragonetti, 
the famous player, 41/., sold to Lord G. Fitzgerald. Lot 52. A 
violin by Guarnerius, 1057 , Reade. Lot 55. A very handsome violin 
by Antonius and Hieronymus Amati, of Cremona, 1650, 43/., Hart. 
Lot 79. A handsome violoncello by Guarnerius, 121/., Hart. Lot 87. 
A perfect violin by Antonius Straduarius, of Cremona, 1717, 1941. 
5s., Hart. Lot 93. A violin by Joseph Guarnerius, 1732, 275/., En- 
thoven. Lot 104. A violin by Vicenzo Panormo, 61/. Lot 94. A 
handsome violin by Sanctus Seraphin, of Venice, 317, Lot 107. A 
violin by A. Straduarius, 1699, 762 Lot 110. A fine violin by the 
same, 1686, 1652. Lot 122. A violin by Guarnerius, 1741, 
1561. Lot 126. A fine tenor by A. Straduarius, 1672, 5il. 
Lot 128. A violoncello by Nicolas Amati, of Cremona, 63/7. Lot 132. 
A handsome tenor by Andrea Guarnerius, 1694, 607. Lot 133. A 
violin by Antonius Straduarius, of Cremona, 1715, in excellent condition, 
was put up at 150/., rising in three biddings to 2307. and knocked 
down to Mr. Hart, the well-known dealer, for 290/. A large and well- 
preserved tenor by Gaspar di Salo, of Breschia, 202. A tenor by 
Grancino, of Milan, 151. A tenor by Ferdinand Landolphi, 5. A 
very perfect tenor by Carlo Berganzi, of Cremona, 50/. A violoncello 
by Andrea Guarnerius, 31/., Hart. Lot 147. A fine old Italian violon- 
cello, 427. A violoncello by Gagliano, of Naples, 14/. 10s. ‘There 
were 152 lots in the sale, only a few of which were bows by Dodd and 
other esteemed makers, and the violinsand violoncellos most of them 
sold at prices from 10/.to 501. The total amounted to the sum of 
4,200/., probably the largest sum ever obtained for the collection ofa 
private individual. 

The New York Musical Gazette asks—“ Are wea nation of snobs?” 
and goes on to say :— 


“ From the language of some of our musical contemporaries, it would seem as if 
there was but one answer to the above question. They speak as if Americans 
had neither taste nor judgment, but stood ready to fall down and worship any 
artist who came from the other side of the Atlantic, with a given number of 
recommendations and puffs. This style of remark has been largely indulged in 
in connection with the success of Mdlle. Nilsson. It might be supposed from the 
tone of certain writers that paying four dollars a ticket for attending a concert 
was such an agreeable pastime that thousands of persons had done so merely 
because Miss Nilsson had once sung for coppers in the streets of Stockholm. 
We protest against this slur upon our national character. It is true that there 
are some in every community who are ready to do anything for the sake of 
being fashionable. Some of that class have doubtless been present at every 


at all other concerts, and also at lectures, and it is to be hoped that they even 
go to church occasionally. So that that argument goes for nothing. Why, will it 
not be well for our captious friends to acknowledge that there may be a variety 
of opinions on this subject as well as on others ? If this artist’s success had been 
confined to one city, it might be worth while to inquire whether there was not 
a lack of taste in that particular community. But when the same enthusiasm 
is manifested in all parts of the country, the spirit which declares that enthu- 
siasm to be all ‘manufactured,’ and sets down as ‘fools’ the thousands and 
scores of thousands who are willing to pay the high prices of admission for the 
privilege of hearing Miss Nilsson sing, is at least questionable. It looks like a 
bid for popularity, but we believe that ponularity can be gained in better ways 
than by holding our own nation up to ridicule.” 

The New York Orpheus remarks with regard to opera in that city:— 

“¢ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow creeps ia this petty pace from 
day to day, and all our yesterdays have lighted fools the way to dusty death,’ 
as the amiable Macbeth remarked upon the occasion of the demise of Mrs. M., 
and the general break-up of the concern. The to-morrows of the musical season 
just passing away with the present month, have been full of import and of 
interest, and already the expectant public are looking forward to the to-morrows 
that are to come. Looming up in the future may be discerned the figures of 
Lucca, Kellogg, Tamberlik, and Rubenstein. These are to be the four 
prominent luminaries of the musical galaxy of ’72 and 73. Jarrett and De 
Vivo are clamouring for the Academy, in the interests of Lucca and Tamberlik 
respectively, and, it is understood, that he will win the prize who gives an 
engagement to Miss Kellogg. Strakosch retires from the operatic fray, and 
will content himself with a concert company, of which Carlotta Patti will be 
the leading feature. It is just possible that, in the absence from the field of 
Madame Parepa-Rosa, Mrs. Zelda Seguin will organize an English opera 
company, and so the musical public will be just as busily employed in the future 
as in the past. The present season has been one almost without precedence. 
Never before in the musical history of the New World, have such long and 
continued successes been achieved, and managers retire from the field with 
plethoric purses and easy consciences. The old game is nearly played out, 
though, and now the pieces are already being put in place for the contest that 
is to come.” 


On Saturday night, at the Royal Italian Opera-house, just as Mdlle. 
Albani was performing the sleep-walking scene at the mill, in La 
Sonnambula, a cry arose from one of the stalls, and a gentleman there 
was seen to be in convulsions. The house was very full, and the 
incident caused some excitement, but Mdlle. Albani continued without 
noticing it. The gentleman was taken out into the lobby, and the 
opera went on toits conclusion. He proved to be Mr. Cristobal de la 
Quintana, of 11, Palace Gardens, and of the well-known Spanish 
banking-house, Cristobal, Murrieta & Co., of London. Dr. Edmunds, 
of Fitzroy Square, sitting in a box just over the stall occupied by Mr. de 
la Quintana, saw the seizure, and hastened down to give assistance. Mr, 
O:car Clayton, one of the surgeons to the Prince of Wales, also soon 
after arrived from another part of the house. The officials of the Opera 
House rendered every assistance that was practicable, but as the un- 
fortunate gentleman did not recover his sensibility after a second attack 
of convulsions, he was seen home by Dr. Edmunds, who called on the 
road for Dr.'T. K. Chambers, of Brook Street, Mr. dela Quintana’s usual 
medical attendant. Both physicians went home with him, and attended 
him assiduously till the last. The convulsions recurred, however, with 
such severity, that on several occasions the circulation was only restored 
by artificial respiration, and, after the eleventh attack, all efforts at resus- 
citation failed. The unfortunate gentleman died at four o’clock on 
Sunday morning. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Joun Suepuerp.— The Churchyard on the Hill" and “The Soldier Boy's 
Mother,” songs, by H. S. Roberts. 

Scuutr & Co,—‘‘ Reverie" and “‘ Marche Guerritre,"" pour piano, par Charles 
Edward Stephens, 

ALFrep Hays.—‘‘ The Lorraine Waltzes,” by Catherine Heaton. 

Boossy & Co.—‘‘ Madame Sainton-Dolby's Tutor for English Singers" (Part 3 for 
Ladies’ Voices); ‘‘Of what is my darling dreaming,” by Elizabeth P. ilp ; 
** None but I can say,” by Arthur 8. Sullivan; “Cushla Machree,” by Mrs. 
Alfred Phillips. 

Werxes & Co,—*‘ Melodious and Characteristic Studies,” by Horton C. Allison 

Cramer, Woon & Co, anp Lamporn Cock & Co.—‘“‘ Minuet from Schubert's Qvartettc” 
(Op. 29); ‘* Two Gavottes,” by Gluck, and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lobgesang,” tran- 
scribed fur piano by J. Rummell;” ‘‘The Tiny Mite,” by M. Junot; “The 
Exhilarating Galop,” by D. Williams ; ‘‘ Jeannie Waltzes,” by Charles D'Ace ; 
**Ye Merrie Old Times Lancers,” by F. Godfrey; “Elise Waltz,” by H. 
Lamonte ; ‘* Jeunesse Dorée quadrille,” and “Sweet une come to me,” song, Ly 
Julie Kyrmann ; “ Mary,” song ty F, Ars ott; “ Cramer’s Harmonium Tutor ;” 
“Thinkiig and Dreaming,” sung, by Berthold Tours; “ In the hour of my 
cistress,” by Brinley Richards. 

B, Wi1.1aMs,—“ Loyalty Valse,” by 8. A. Miles. 

Martin.—* Victoria, our Queen,” new natiunal song, by G. W. Martin. 

Roseat Cocks & Co.—* Premitre Tarantelle," par Brivley Richards; ‘The I!»rp 
of Wales,” part song, and *‘ Ye little Birds,” madrigal, by Brinley Richards, 

Cotrman.—‘‘ Six Original Tunes,” by Arthur Cottman. 

Nove..o, Ewer & Co —‘‘ Festival Te Deum,” by Arthur Sullivan. 

C. Lonspate.—* Seven Canzonettas,” by A. Scarlatti; arranged with pianoforte 





entertainment in which Miss Nilsson has taken part. But they can be found 


accompaniment, by Joseph Pittman. 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND acetates mine OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 


rice 12s, . 
London : Duwoaw Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections cf 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter ofa 


century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
“THE LAND OF PROMISE.” 


HOWELL’S Oratorio, “THE LAND OF 


« PROMISE," (dedicated to the Birmingham Festiva! Choral Suciety).—Price 
2s. avo.; in Cloth, 8s.—B. Williams, 19, Paternoster Row London. 


SCARLATTI’S 
SEVEN CANZONETTAS, 


Price 3s. 6d. Nett. 


“ These charming compositions, full of elegance and power, are now obtainable at 
a trifling cost.” 
C, Loyspate’s Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ.” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


On the popular song, ‘‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 














Just Published, 


THE SCHOOL GIRL 
(‘MERRY AS A LARK AM I,.") 
SONG. 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY R. T. GIBBONS. 
Price 3s. 
London : Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THE SEASOWNS,’’ 
DUET FOR SOPRANO AND BARYTONE, 
Composed by 
FERDINAND RAHLES. 
Price 4s. : 
London : Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION, 


GENERAL MUSICAL AGENCY. 
R. E. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY undertakes to nego- 


ciate Engagements, for the most eminent Artists, English and Foreign; 

— nin ga Lag 2: magpie oe Fetes, &c,—Londen: 6, Argyll Place, 
egent Street. Agency for the right of performance of Offenbach’s 0} 

Sote Acewoy for the London Ballad Gece a 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,' 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


dagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamsorw Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


DR. 














Just Published, 
‘THE ROVER,”’ 
SONG, 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY R. T, GIBBONS, 
Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just Published, 


THE 


TEMPERANCE DIBDIN 


COMPRISING 


20 ORIGINAL SONGS 


Adapted to as many expressive Airs of the late 
CHARLES DIBDIN, 


0. F. ROUTH. 


PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 








LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 
244, Regent Street, W. 





‘Music married to verse” of moral tendency, even though that verse 
fall infinitely short of Milton’s excellence, is a power for good ,among the 
people which no moral reformer can afford to despise. Hence the Teetotalers 
have judged well to supplement their treatises in print, and their addresses in 
the lecture-hall by “melodies” in praise of water, and in reprobation of 
strong drink. 

These productions, however, are of unequal merit. While some are every- 
thing we could desire, considering the nature of the subject,—others (and they, 
perhaps, the greater portion) are, it must be owned, nothing more than sorry 
adaptations to popular street tunes of the stock phrases and illustrations of 
the Teetotal platform, sounding grotesque and vulgar in the fastidious ear of 
taste. At all events, no one will deny that the number of really good 
Temperance songs may be increased with advantage to the cause they are 
designed to promote ; so that the contribution of another score to the common 
stock, adapted to as many separate tunes, needs no apology. Something also 
may be said as to the tunes. These should always possess intrinsic merit, 
and not owe their popularity to some passing whim of the place or hour. 
Now, to my mind, none seem better to answer this description than the songs 
of Charles Dibdin, which, as sung by Incledon, our grandsires and grand- 
mothers applauded to the echo. Dibdin himself was the slave of drink, and 
many of his songs go to encourage the drinking habit in those for whom he 
wrote, the tars of Great Britain,—men, one would think, who, of all others 


‘ought to keep a steady brain in their heads. 


To the present generation, accustomed only to airs of far inferior value, 
those of Dibdin would come with all the attractions of novelty, nor is it so 
difficult as might be supposed to effect the transformation of this priest of 
Bacchus into the apostle of temperance. The tunes I have selected are full 
of life and expression, bold or pathetic as the subject demands, but never 
ranting or lackadaisical. In short, our author was a genius, and genius 
retained on the right side may surely effect as much for temperance, ag, on 
the wrong side, it has ever done for drink and degradation. 

As to my own part in this business. I have not attempted to imitate, or, 
rather parody, the words of my author, except in one or two instances. The 
songs are original, whatever be their quality in other respects; and all the 
praise I claim for them is, that they are strictly in character; that is, in 
keeping with their respective airs. With my author,I have taken especial 
pains not only to make the air and the general sentiment of the song agree, 
but that the words should vary with the varying strain. Dibdin’s tune was 
inspired by the words. His adapter had to reverse the process, by making 
words in harmony with the tune, , O.F.R 
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~~ MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY'S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


A complete course of Instruction in the 
Art of Singing. 
Published in Three Monthly Parts (each complete in itself). 
Price 5s. 
Part 1. Now Ready 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Part 1.—February. 
CONSISTS OF 


A short treatise on the Formation, Production, 
and Cultivation of the Voice, 


With numerous Scales and Exercises. 
60 pages. Price 5s. 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Part 2.—March. 
TREATS OF 


Expression, Style, Taste, &c., 
With Progressive Exercises for their application. 
80 pages. Price 5s, 





MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 


TUTOR FOR ENGLISH SINGERS 


Part 3.—April. 
CONTAINS 
Several Songs, selected from well-known Oratorios, 
as well as Ballads, Ancient and Modern, with 
Remarks on the correct manner of interpreting 
each of them. 
60 pages Price 5s. 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY & C0., HOLLES STREET. 
And all Musicsellers, 





TITO MATTETS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 





~] 
=] 
= 
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Grande Valse 50 6 

Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) 

Third Valse (Fenelia) 

I Puritani (Grand Fantasia) 

Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 

Il tramonto del Sole 

Il folletto (Galop de Concert) 

Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne) ........ dacee 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi.) Transeription va variée . 

Una notte d’Estate (Nocturne) . aad 

Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves 

Mergellina (Barcarole) 

La Harpe (Romance) 

Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne) 

La Gaité (Scherzo) 

The Fairy’s Reverie 

La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) 

Oh! dear, what can the matter be. Transcribed ... 

Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set 

9/8 Waltz 

Non é ver. Brilliantly Transcribed 

Bloom is on the Rye. Brilliantly Transcribed 

Marche Orientale (Bottesini.) Brilliantly peeuaners 

Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissement) ........ * 

Vaillance (Fantaisie Polka) 

Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). 

Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) 

Le Nid et la Rose (Mélodie) 

Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais) 

‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wattace.) Brilliantly 
Transcribed. Just Published 

Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique.) Just Published ... 

La Lyre (Nocturne.) Just Published 

Grande Marche Fantastique. Just Published 


eooo ooo So SCEeCoeocoooooeoseooooocooooSoco 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja (Valzer.) Sung by Malle. Marimon.  Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquale. Just Published 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Colombo 
The Forsaken Nest (“Le nid abandonné.” Sung by 

Madame Trebelli-Bettini .. 
 ! More (‘‘Non é ver. my “With English ‘and "French 


voglia 
Non torno (Romanza.) Sung by Signori Ciabatti e Cara- 
voglia 
Lo Scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley 
Deh Parla (Romanza) 
Io la Perdei (Ditto) 
Tornéra (Romanza) 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) 
Vo Danzar (Valzer.) Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti 
La Pesca (Canzone.) Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 
Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranto .. epeeacces 
Un Rosajo (Romanza.) Sung by “o- Gotngai 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta) ... 


ececoococeoeeooso oc SCS S&S SO 


LONDON: 


Sot 


mn 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street W. 
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PIANO. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 


METHOD. 


ADOPTED BY ALL THE 


Principal Educational Establishments in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 





“Mr. Sydney Smith’s Method is new not alone 
in name but in fact, and the research, care, and 
time bestowed upon it have resulted in the pro- 
duction of the best, because simplest and clearest, 
Instruction Book for the piano,”—The Queen. 


“Care is taken to interest the learner from the 
outset, and for this reason, as well as others, the 
‘Method’ is eminently valuable.”—Daily Tele- 


graph, 





64 Pages, Full Music Size, 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER. SQUARE. 





An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 


MAYNARD'S MUSIC GOPY BOOKS 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC, 


WALTER MAYNARD. 


BAAAAALLAALANS 

The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are left for the 
pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music are explained as simply 
as possible. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Keyboard are provided, by means of which 
the notes can be more easily learnt than by any other method. The fundamental 
rules of Harmony and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a flan laid 
down by which Singing at Sight can be learnt without asststance. The Music Copy 
Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, by relieving the 
former from the necessity of constantly repeating the same rules, and ensuring the 
gradual progress of the latter. 

THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential element of all 
Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of Musie. Its develop. 
ment should be zealously encouraged in this branch of education, which, however, 
can be, and often is, conducted without calling into action any of the higher attributes 
cf the mind, The Rudiments of Music are generally learnt by rote ; proficiency in 
singing or playing acquired by that which is equivalent to automatic action of the 
voice or fingers. This should not be. Stadents should be taught that all musical 
sound, whether vocal or instrmental, is intended to convey some definite meaning ; 
they should be made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and 
thoroughly to understand that intelligence is the very esserce of our Art. Music can 
thus become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a eomplete form will, I hope, 
be useful, The plan I have set forth seems to itat t of thought 
upon the subject of study ; it affords assistance to the memory, and tends to cultivate 
habits of precision, observation, and comparison. ‘These are advantages which speak 
for themselves, Experience has proved that by writing exercises, pupils make 
steadier and more rapid progress than by the most frequent oral repetiti»n of rules or 
notes. The hand and pen assist the eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory 
than when the voice or fingers are guided by the eye or ear alone, I do not, for a 
moment, assume that this method will! disp with the ity of vocal or instru- 
mental practice ; but as such practice b less troubl and laborious if pur- 
sued with intelligence, it is evidently desirable in teaching music, to stimulate the 
faculty of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing tle 
present elementary work.-WALTER MAYNARD.” 











Parts IV. and V. contai 
Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, 
Singing at Sight. 
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AY BE HAD 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 


Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
New Work for Singing Classes. 


CHAPPELL’S 


PENNY OPERATIC PART-SONGS, 


FOR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND BASS. 


The present collection of Part-Songs is entirely new, being selected and adapted 
from the most striking and popular Choruses in the Favourite foreign Operas, The 
Arrangement is purely Vocal, such Choruses only being chosen as can be surg with- 
out the aid of an Instrumental Accompaniment. The Words have been expressly 
written for the Work, by C.J. Rowg, and the Harmonies arranged in four parts by 
Dr. E. F. Rimpavtt, as likely to be most useful in small classes. 

i. Hruw OF THR FisHERMEN'S CHILDREN, Adapted to a Melody from Herold's 

“ Zampa.” 

Fars anp Exves (Jn mia fe), From Flotow's “ Marta.” 

Sprino’s Briout GLances (Jn Elvezia nonv'ha). From Bellini’s *‘ La Sonnambula.” 

From Younger Vaiz anp Hitt (D'immenso giubilo), From Donizetti's ‘‘ Lucia di 

Lammermoor.” 

Here we Rest (Qui la selva), From Bellini’s “La Sonnambula.” 

Onwarb To Battie (Squilli eng a From Verdi's ‘‘ Trovatore.” 

RataPLan (Rataplan), From Donizetti's ‘‘ La Figlia del Reggimonto, ' 

Tue Gipsy's Star (Verdi! le fosche). From Verdi's ‘‘Il Trovatore.” 

War Sone or tae Daruips (Dell aura tua profetica). From Bellini's “ Norma.” 

. In mercy, HEAR us! (Cielo clemente), From Donizetti's “La Figlia 1+ 
Reggimento,” 

. Come To THE Fain! (Accorete, giovinette), From Flotow's ‘‘ Marta." 

° FRIENDSHIP (Per te d'immenso giubilo). From Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. ’ 

. Away, THE MORNING FRESHLY BREAKING (The Chorus of Fishermen). 
Auber's *‘ Masaniello.” 

. PauTry VILLAGE Matven ( Peasants’ Serenade Chorus}, From Gounod's *‘ Faust.’ ’ 

. ‘THe SOFT WINDS AROUND US (The Gipsy Chorus), From Weber's “ Preciosa.” 

§. SEE HOW LIGHTLY ON THE BLUE SKA (Senti la danza invitaci), Frm Donizetti's 
** Lucrezia Borgia.” 

. Sex THE Moonicut Beam (Non far Motto). From Donizetti's “ Lucrezia Borgia,” 

8. ON YONDER ROCK RECLINING, From Auber's “ Fra Diavolo.” 

. Happy AND LiGHT.. From Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl.” 

. Come, come away (Ah! que de moins), From Donizetti's “ La Favorita.” 

. Hymen’s rorcu (JI destin), From Meyerbeer's ‘‘ Huguenots.” 

. CoME, OLD COMRADE ( The celebrated Chorus of Old Men). From Gounod's ** Faust.” 

. 'GaInst THE Powers oF Evi ( The Chorale of the Cross). From Gounod's *‘ Faust,” 

. O BaLMy wiGHT (Com e Gentil). From Donizetti's *‘ Don Pasquale,” 

To be Continued. 


London: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., 
\ And of all Musicsellers, 
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